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George B. Cheever has recently returned from 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY, 


FRIENDS: 


| possesses a greater degree of elasticity, and a 
greater power of resisting the alternations of heat 
and cold. A chronometer with a glass balance = wd tne cide ta MMe Beck four lec 
spring was sent to the North Sea exposed to a | Europe, and has given in New York four lec- 
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JOHN R. FRENCH, Publishing Agent, | 

OFFICE --Stickyey’s Brock, 5d Story: 
Directly in front of State House. 


{competition with nine other chronometers, and | tures on the present condition and wants of the 
the result of the experiment was a report in favor | Ww 
of the chronometer with a glass spring. In a 

manufactory in France, they are now making 

glass pipes for the conveyance of water, W hich 

cost nearly 30 per cent Jess than iron pipes now 

used, and will bear a far greater external press- | 
ure, 


aldenses—a poor, long-persecuted people in| 


the valleys of Piedmont, All this is well—in | 


Pe ‘ERS, Editor. 3 ; , Late j 
N. I ROGE RS, I dit keeping with our stirring age ; we don’t object 
to it—we glory in it. 


Suppose G. B. Cheever, Robert Baird, anda 
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PREPARATION FOR WAR. 


The New Orleans Picayune comes out very 


Post-Masters can forward money free from ex- 


pense, at the request of any subscriber 


————————————— | 
THE HERALD. 
FARMING. 


lhave not much opinion of university 


energies in investigating and displaying the in- 
| temperance, pauperism, irreligion, and persecu- 


L ; lead! | tions of Europe, had applied their eminent tal-} 
lstrongly against the custom of wearing deadly | : | 
ey Ss - “ | ents to searching out the present condition and } 


weapons. It has frequently happened in New 


wants of our own poor countrymen—3,000,000 | 


or re ‘ : st inti- | : . 
otherwheres, that the most 1 | —poorest of the poor-—persecuted unto stripes, 


| blood and death ! 


Orleans, and 


mate friends have imbrued their hands in each 


5 Could they not have plead | 
other’s blood in moments of hasty passion, when 
instructions, but 1 am glad to see, by the !)..4 there 


lead! ; ; this cause most happily and successful ? | 

een no deadiy weapons about them a ‘ . 4 » 

> : : : : : ! Si : f | But there is no splendor about it—it isn’t! 

following article, that farming is getting to | (or in the vicinity) the dreadful deed would not : ; 
. . } ' across the Atlantic—it is a homespun,every day, 

be ranked among the items of respectable | have been done. J] 


Indeed itis thought that at 


coarse business—vulgar—no fame—no glory—no 


of God, | 


education, J regard it as the true veca- | Jeast two thirds of the murders (and manslaughter) 


; : . . _|wages! Sut it is the cause of the Son 
tion of mankind,—as the most honorable’ which are committed at the South grow out of 


whoever may turn up his proud Jip in scorn—He 


this pernicious custom of ‘going armed.’ It seems, : ‘ 
I ; will take care of it.—Albany Patriot. 


as wellas the lividuals the 
And it obtains the best living of any, when quoted saying ‘ intime of peace prepare for war,’ 


and elegant means of obtaininga living, 


most innocent and useful,\ then, that in the case of in often 


NATURAL LAWS. 


Natural Laws may be divided into two great 


in other words, in time of friendship prepare for 
It tends 
Instead 


been re- 
the lib- 


I havealways esteemed it 


conducted intelligently. It has 
strife, is proved to be highly dangerous. 


to produce the very war it would avert. 


garded as beneath the attention of ; 
classes—MENTAL AND PHYSICAL. 
erally e’ucated. 


: sae 5 } 
} From the combination and joint development 


| kas . \ \ of settling difficulties it multiplies and aggravates 
above their attention, and above their edu- ‘ 


And 


liberal education have resorted v9 it, 


then. Why isn’t it equally true with regard to | of these, all tne facts in the universe are pro- 


Why duced. 


The union of these two classes produced ani- 


cated mark. though many men ol 


ati ? 


7 i Why should they go armed? 
it has | , . 
: should they belt themselves round about with pis- | 
not been in pursuance of their education but}, , 
tols and bowie-knives ? 
' 


itj—and after they kad 


. a - 
Do such things ‘ make | ™al life. 


in departure from for peace?’ Ordo In man they are all combined and constitute 
peuce | i ) 


» ° 7 scovered fron > lea ne s 4 
got over and recovered from their learning. |) ).oay and revengeful spirit 
Whether noble 


taught at college, I do not 


they not rather nurture a 
Let our common- | Humanity. 


bear to be 
but | 


agriculture can sense answer | Expanded to Infinity they constitute Divinity. 
mnow.- ast | “he evils that aflic® the face aries 
know, I am not sure but this peace question is the The evils that afflict the race arise from the 


doubt. The true plan to learn it,is at home | most important question before the people. It | Yi#lation of these natural laws, or first princi- 


on the form. itcelf,—by experiment,—all | ccome to me to inclade the whole curcle of meri ples, and must of necessity continue as long as 


that is wanted, ts to have itbecome honor- | truths. My strong-minded friend John Pulsifer the violation continues—were there but one or- 


able enough, to be intelligently pursued. | (of Lowell) said to me the other day that he had ganised being in the universe, obedience to the 


| Physiological and Mental Laws, would be his 


Let it become a matter of ambition to ex- | noticed this fact,—that every man who was con- | 


; ‘ ' phe , ; » , but because ‘re are ers, he has 
cel in \t, as it has been toexcel atthe Bar— | verted to the principles of peace became instantly | whole duty, but ber = the re are other ‘ he ha 
: ; : : : ; | social relations, out of which grow a third class 
in the | ulpit— in the Army and Navy, and | a thorough-paced opponent of all slavery. My . 


of obligations. 


the young genius of the country will be | experience has been the same. And how could 


| His duties may therefore be classed under the | 
man embrace the | 7 one . 

| three following heads,.Physiological, Mental and | 
race } Ec 


. . et Fo <a fi 
found in the furrough with hand on the ma- |'t be otherwise 7 How can a 


jestic plough principle of the brotherhood of the human * | 
] ( ch, . ye Social. 
But collegiate or not. I trust the ume is (which is the vital principle of the peace doc- | 


These Laws of our being, give existence to, 


A ’ trine) and sanction any form of human enslave- | 


; ig ; and define Human Rights. 
' ooh ee ment Will it be said that there are’many true ; 
beautily the entire land, J hope, to that E . : Obedience to the Physiological duties will se- 
reformers who believe in war ‘under certain cit : > 


end, migration from New England to the 


New 


Hampshire, will be made a garden, to the 


; cure, eventually, health, strength and physical 


cumstances? It cannot be. Whoever is in fa- 


Westward, wiil cease,—and even vigor—obedience to the mental will afford peace, 


vor of slaughtering his fellow men whether ag- 


; ; ss ; | joy and eternal felicity. 
gressively or by way of re taliation(or punishment) .? ? 


very foot of her White Mountains. . Each of these two classes have been up for in- 
; can in no proper sense be called a moral reform- 


From the N- Y. Tribune. er. 

FARM SCHOOLS. 

We have hitherto announced the estab- | gambling,—but so long as he advocates the old | 
lishment, at Aurora, | ayuga Co., and at | ry taliatory doctrine of ‘an eye for eye ’°—which 
Cornwall, Ct. of Agricultural schouls, where- 
in young menare to be instructed in the 
Sciences auxiliary to Agriculture 
Chemistry, Geology, Mineralogy and Bot- | for a man to tell me thathe is doing a great Anti- 
any —tllusicated by Practical 


Ile may be honestly opposed to specific evils vestigation before the world from time immemo- 
¢ ’ ec ( *SLi ‘ sc ‘ = 4 Cc 3 e 


rial. 


such as drunkenness, slavery, Jicentiousness, 


The Progressive state of Humanity now de- 
mands an investigation of the third class, or our 


social relations. 


is the essence of all war—so long his reform-ef- 


? ; 5 es And as investigation has s at all sick- 
such as | orts will be worse than neutralized. It is idle gation has shown, that all sick 


ness, pain, and premature death, are the conse-} 


Farming, | Slavery work, when he would have the whole | T@?¢es of the violation of the Physiological | 
wherein they are to take part, so far as | human race subject to a military despotism.— 
they may choose. The price of board and 4 
tuiuon is about the sane as in the average 
of Academies, (say $150 a year,) and it is 
believed that young men of 
over, of good abilities and thorough elemen- the abject slave of the soldiery,—and if the or- | 
tary education, may qualify themselves for ' | 
the independent management of the largest 
farm by a year’s hearty application. They 
will not merely be fitted to conduct a farm 
as well as the unlearned farmer of ripe ex- | rains of his wife,—it must be obeyed at the | 
perience, but they will be prepared also to | peril of Jife. 
take advantage of every future discovery in 
science or improvement in vrocesses, which If i readi oa ies . 
the unscientific farmer too often is hardly satiedenatanta Mes. Segue six, ole te 
¢ ] 
able to comprehend. F 
We rejoice at the efforts now making in | lence which the powers that be command. 
Various quarters to arouse public attention 
2 the importance of creating a ciass of | man who thinks it humane and brotherly, is com- 
Scientific Farmers, as a step toward the ; This | 
universal diffusion and acceptance of the sia ; eed 
wathee of Chemistry cok dcalaae te alk oP war policy precludes the possibility of all faith | 
Practical Agriculture. Not for their own 
sakes only do we counse! and entreat our|ples upon the right of private judgment, and 
capable and aspiring Young Men to avoid admits, of no individual conscience. 
\he crowded avenues of the Professions and | 
lind usefulness, honor and happiness in the | 
quiet and shady walks of Agriculture.- 
hay must know that the Country is greate | countenance to so attrocious a system as that of 
VY overstocked with T.owyers, Doctors, &c. | war in any of its ‘Protean variety of shapes ?? | 
a ete sweuld be no dearth of these ; 1 
loug vere adde ir oy | + 
for ae coi = ee, — _ | manifestations is allowed, and defended, by our 
Come more enlightened,the adoption of bet-| ~ 
we dietetic habits and the progress of Tem- | will mention to me a species of villany which | cation between mind and mind 
erg ms > . ; i ; » 9 > i 
earn ee rr ee | a ‘ ae has not (at some time) allowed and | A community of thought must precede a com- | 
Morality See Mates “aes oot? che | defenc ed, then [ will admit your statement (which | munity of action, 
tbe Ss ee roe |18 notoriously true) to be an argument against | Jot Contention is — ae 
Pusiness and the earnings of Lawyers. ees : o gs | Not Contention is now needed, but investiga- 
Che notion has too long passed unchalleng- | my position, and in favor of war. | tion, not condemnation, but commiseration. | 
°d that Farming is a pursuit which neither | | hav’nt time to pursue the subject, but throw | 
a, nor oaeevs marked ability and in- | off these rude | 
net a af o render it the highest and | ment, 
ae rec Vocation among us, itis only 
cessary that noble men pursue it with no- 


Laws, and all disquiet, despair, and mental mis- 


a a .. | ery the consequence of the atio P , 
I say ‘military despotism’ because every mil- ? | he violation of the 
ah ihs ; ie 5 Mental ; So oppression, fraud, war anc al 
itary system however ‘mild’ is a cruel despotism. Py , 1, war and tumult 


; . ; . |so the sufferings of humani ince > was 
seventeen or | For in time of war every man in the country is | 5° humanity, since she was 


driven out of Paradise. 


: : Da She now like the spirit of old, ‘*goe ) 
der comes from the commander in chief (wheth-| _ * ; I old, **goeth through 


we dry places seeking rest ; 5 ; os 
erhe bea President or a King) to eut the | I s seeking rest and finding none, 


mother. or blow out the | She now wanders up and down over her own 
This 


delighftul world with all its beauties, its plains, 


throat of one’s own 
earth, not having where to lay her head. 


And in time of peace every one is 


a ee : (valleys, glens and everglades ; j xte 
compelled (also at the peril of life) to hold him- | : ” ’ 3 its extended 


| plains, prairies and pampas, its rolling oceans, 


and cool flowing rivers,its ample arch and empy- 


aw’ directs to commit the grossest acts of vio- 


rean vault ; 


Now | 


I call this despotic, most cruelly so,—and no 


this delightful temple is turned into 
a great prison-house, a Penitentiary, and menare 


| shut up in solitary cells and sentenced to hard 


. ‘ . labor for life, as the penalty fi » viol P 
petent to do much in the way of reform. 5 , F ah. ’ for the violation of 


the Social laws.— Herald of Progression. 
either in man or God. And furthermore it tram” 


SHOW US THE RIGHT. 


yw the : 7 : e 
How then **Show usthe Right, for we know wrong 


ean any man be a_ consistent opponent of any 


} enough already,’’—This isthe language now of 
| many inquiring minds. Show us the rig 
| we will embrace it. 


species of tyranny or sin who can give the least ht and 
. - ” i c 


; Probably there is benevolence enough in the 
ou will say that war, even in its most offensive on te ’ 
b > SIV€ | world, were it dirécted in accordanee with Nat- | 


a cee ural Laws, to effect its redemption. | 
* Christian Churches, ’ (so called) b then y ’ 
-e 1) but when you There should be a proper medium of communi- 


‘Thousands now see that the present state of | 
suggestions in the heat of the mo- | things must be wrong, and many are ready for a 
and inthe hope that they may lead to | better. ; 

deeper and wider views 


The . rae 7 : 
he subject is one of | The right should also be shown ina right man- 


ea a ~ ; ; i > »j ance ; i . i it i rl 
4 alae. Every thoroughly instructed,scien- | "ese importance and cannot be slighted by | ner—it is possible to do a right thing wrongfully. 
‘clarmer, who pursues the vocation with | @aybody with impunity. ‘The | 


moral sentiment It is right to give a hungry man a loaf of bread, 


but it is wrong to hurl it at his head and knock 


his brains out. 


( j sllicenc ‘ ¢ . : 
ual intelligence and enthusiasm, is not | of the community at large, 


erely in the high road of duty and honor, 
t he is inevitably stimulating and lead- 
1 many around him to}... 
profit by the improvements of Pioneer has shared so largely in the general and 


especiaily the relig- 
1ous community, is diseased on this point to utter 


rottenness,—and I feel ashamed that the Error should be superseded by Truth, wrong | 


emulate and 
Which he de 


transcended by right—we should imitate God. 


beace, monstrates the feasibility and fatal indifference to it. Henceforth, unless my ; When He wants to have day ; He makes the 
‘ | nature undergoes a radical change, a large por- | sun shine, and darkness flees, of course—Chaos 
Guass. It is difficult to {% ete h tion of these columns shall be devoted to exam- and old Night might fight eternally, and never 
‘as we eo 0 lorsee to what per- j : . 7 > Wi irit i P iah r 7 | 
®ction the manufacture of glass may be b Ining and exposing the war-spirit in the light of | make it light. If He would put an end to dark- 
and to what purpose the petials ae rougnt | christian truth on the one hand, and of universal ness, He says “Let ti he Light?” i old 
: J sg Sle , ve as : 7 88, > says ve re b az { 
plied, my yet be ®@P~| humanity on the other. And to this end I earn- | “e . che lat 5" — 


The be . 
Sew balance spring of a chronometer is 


. , | estly solicit communicati j)). | Bight gathers up his mantle and stubbs off to his 
ade of glass, as a substitute for steel, and y en vunieations from all the intelli. | § , 


| gent friends of peace. cavern.— Herald of Progression. 


| way, and the Bowery, in what was once a 


| to the street, 


| dormitories of 
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together on the floor,and covered with rags, 
and cloths of no distinguishable color, the 
rubbish of bones and dirt only displaced by 
their emaciated limbs. The sight was too 
sickening to endure, but chere was noegress 
without following close to the lantern.- 
Another door was opened to the right. It 
disclosed a low and gloomy apartment, per- 
haps eight feet square. Six or seven dlack 
women lay together in a heap, ali sleeping 
except the one who opened the door. 
Something stirred in a heap of rags, and 
one ot the party reinpoving a dirty piece ol 
carpet with his cane, discovered a new-born 
And ask for no happier lot. child. It belonged to one of the sleepers in 

Gee up !—Gee up !— the rags, and had had an hour’s experience 
of the tender Id! 


The Farmer's Song. 
AS SUNG BY THE HUTCHINSON FAMILY. 
Airn— The Sea. 
A life on my native soil ,— 
A home in a farmer's cot, 
I’\i never at labor recoil, 
And ask for no happier lot. 
The city has not a charm, 
With its turmoil, noise, and strife ; 
O, give me a snug little farin, 
With a kind and notable wife. 
A life on my native sol, 
A home ina farmer's cot 


With my three cattle team will i tod), 


world, But 
these details are disgusting, and have gone 
far enough when they have shown those 
who have the common comforts of life how 
inestinably, by comparison, they are blest! 
For one, I had never before any adequate 
idea of poverty in cities. I did not dream 
that human beings, wichin the :each of hu- 
man aid, could be abandoned to the wretch- 
edness which I there saw, and I have not 
described the half of it, for the delicacy ot 
| your readers would not bear it, even in de- 
scription. And all these horrors of want 
and abandonment lie almost within sound 
|of your voice as you pass in Broadway! 
The officers sometimes make a descent, 
and carry off swarms to Blackwell's Island 
—for all the inhabitants of the Five Points 
A home in the forest and field . } ol ; : 
are supposed to be criminal and 

but sull thousands are there, subjects for 
tears and pity, starving like rats and dogs, 
with the sensibilities of human beings! 

As we returned we heard screams and 
fighting on every side, and the officers of 

I presume you are interested in the one | the watch were carrying off a party to the 
portion of New York made classic by lock-up house. We descended ; 


Gee up, gee up, and gee O! mercies of this 
On my own native soil I stand, 
Midst blossoming fields around ; 
While the air is pleasant and bland, 
And the hills with cattle abound ! 
The river is flowing by: 
The boatman singing we hear, 
And the laborers, how they ply, 
While echo sends round their cheer! 


A lite on my native soil—&e 


How cheerful it is to view 
Whole vallies of waiving grain, 
And the husbandman’s jovial crew, 
With sickles prostrating the plain ; 
QO, the song of my heart shall be, 
While earth her products shall yield, 
The life of a farmer for me, 


viclous— 
A life on my native soil—X¢ 


THE FIVE POINTS. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


once more 


| a foreign pen, let me jot you down a mem, | to the grand bal!-room, and found the dance 


or :wo from my first visit to Dickens’ Hole | going on very merrily.. Several very hand- 


F ~ 6 . ss. ” : . 1 eVvenine : 
at the ‘Five Points,” made one evening | some mulatto women were in the crowd, 


| with a distinguished party, under charge of | and a few “young men about town,” mixed 


the Boz officer. up with the blacks; and altogether it wasa 
I had had an idea that this celebrated | picture of “amalgamation” such as I had 
spot was on the eastern limit of the city, at] never seen. I was very glad to get out of 
the end of one of the omnibus routes, and | t}e neighborhood, leaving behind me, I am 
was surprised to find that it was notmore | free to contess, all discontent with my 
than three minutes walk from Broadway ,and earthly allotment. One gentleman, who 
in full view from one of the fashionable corn- | was with us, Jeft behind him something of 
ers. It lies, indeed, in a lap between Broad- | more value, having been rodbed at Almack’s 
oP lof his keys, pencil-case, and a few dollars, 
secluded valley of the island of Manhattan, |the contents of two or three fpockets. 1 
though to believe it ever to have been green | wind up my “ notes” with the hope that the 
or clean requires a powerful effort of the | true picture | have drawn may touch some 
imagination. We turned into Anthony | moving spring of benevolence in private 
street at half past ten, passed ‘the Tombs,” societies, or in the Common Council, and 
and took the downward road, as did Orphe- 
us and Dickens before us. It was a cold 
night, but women stood at every door, with pat 
bare heads and bare shoulders, most of mm ea _ 
them with something to say, and by their HOW TO RAISE GOOD APPLES. 
attitudes, showing a complete insensibility | No branch of rural industry is more neg- 
to cold. In every thing they said they con- | lected than the cultivation of good fruit,and 
trived to bring in the word “ shilling.” | none will pay the farmer a higher profit for 
There were few men to be seen, and those | the labor bestowed, Apples are scarce in 
whom we met skulked past as if avoiding ‘our market and we shall rejoice if the fol- 
observation—possibly ashamed to be there, | lowing remarks from Mr. R. L. Pell, of 
possibly shrinking from any further ac- Ulster county who recently received a cold 
quaintance with officer Stevens, though | medal from the American Institue, for the 
neither of these feelings seemed to be shar- | best Fruit farm, shall aid any of our coun- 
ed by the females of the community. A | try friends to improve their orchards. 
little turn to the left brought us up against | To the Committee on Fruit Farms: 
what looked to me a blind, tumble-down Gentlemen, being desirous to compete for 
board fence, but the officer pulled a latch | the premium to be awarded by the Ameri- 
and opened a door, aod a flight of steps |can Institute at its Sixteenth annual Fair 
was disclosed. He weni down first and threw | for the best fruit Farm in’ the State, | now 
open a door at the bottom, letting up ajabide its rules, and offer, atthe request of 
blaze of light,and we followed into the| Mr. T. B. W., its worthy and very usetul 
grand subterranean Almack’s of the Five | Secretary, my mode of managing. 
Points. And really it looked very clean For some years | have been experiment- 
and cheerful. It was a spacious room, | ing upon the apple-trees, having an orchard 
with a low ceiling, excessively white-wash-|ot 20,000 Newton pippin apple-trees; |! 
ed, nicely sanded, and well litand the black | found it very unprofitable to wait for what 
proprietor and his ‘ministering spirits”) is termed the bearing year, and consequent- 
(literally fulfilling their vocation behind a (\ly it has. been my study to assist 
very tidy bar) were well dressed and well |as to enable the trees to bearevery year. [ 
mannered people, and received Mr. Stevens | have noticed that it bears more profusely 
and his friends with the politeness of grand | than any other tree, and consequently re- 
chamberlains. We were a little early for | quires the intermediate year to recover it- 
the fashionable hour,** the ladies not hav- {self by extracting from the atmosphere and 
ing arrived from the theatre; and propo-) the earth the requisites to enable it to pro- 
sing to look im again after making the|duce. If unassisted by art, the intervening 
round of the other resorts, we crept up again | year must necessarily be lost. If, however, 
itis supplied with the proper assistance, it 
will bear every year. 
Three years ago, in 


something may be soon doneto alleviate 


the horrors ot the Five Points. 


nature, so 


Our next dive was into a cellar crowded 
with negroes, eating, drinking and dancing 


April, | secaped all 


|une very well made mulatto girl playing | the rough bark offa few of the apple-trees 


the castanets, and imitating Elisler in what | in my orchard, and washed the trunks and 
is called the cracover-again. In their way | limbs within reach with soft soap, trimmed 
these people seemed cheertul, dirty and | out all the branches that erossed each other 
comfortable, We looked in afterwards at early in June, and painted the wounded 
several drinking places, thronged with | parts with white lead, to keep out the mois- 
creatures who looked over their shoulders | ture, and then split open the bark, by run- 
very significantly at the officer—found one | ning a sharp pointed knife from the ground 
or two bar rooms kept by women who had | to the first set of limbs, in the latter part of 
preserved the one virtue of neatness the same month, which prevents the tree 
(though in every clean place the hostess from becoming bark bound, and gives the 
seemed a terrible virago) —and it was then inner wood an opportunity of expanding. 
proposed that we should see some of the in July I placed one peck of oyster shell 
this Alsatia. And at this | lime around each tree,and left it piled about 
point must end all the cheerfulness of my | the trunk until November, when I dug the 
description. ‘ This is called * murdering lime in thoroughly. The following year I 
alley,’ said our guide. We entered be- collected from those trees 1700 ; 

tween two high brick walls, with barely fruit, some of which was sold in New York 
room to pass, and by the light ot the police | for $4, and the balance in London at 39, 
lantern we managed to make our way up 1. Strange as it may anpear, they 


) 
barrels of 


per barrel. 


'a broken and filthy staircase to the first are literally bending to the ground with the 


Under its one) finest fruit I ever saw, a specimen of which 
The other trees in my orch- 
ard, not treated as above, are barren, next 


floorof a large building. 
roof the officer thought there usually slept 
a thousand of wretched 


is before you. 


these outcasts, 


He knocked at a door on the left. It was! year being their bearing year. R. L. Perr. 
opened unwillingly by a woman who held 

a dirty horse blanket over her breast, but at Anecpotre oF Joun Westey. In the 
the sight of the police lantern she stepped course of a voyage to America, Wesley 
back and Jet us pass in. ‘The floor was! hearing an unusual noise in the eabin of 


covered with human beings asleep in their General Oglethorpe, (the Governor of Geor- 
rags, and when called by the officer to look | gia, with whom he sailed,) stepped in to 
in a low cleset beyond, we could hardly | inquire the eause of it, on which the Gen- 
put our feet to the floor, they lay so closely | eral addressed hinm—'* Mr 
together, black and white, men, women) Wesley, you must | have met 
and children. The doorless apartment be- | with a provocation too great for man to 
yond, of the size of a kennel, was occupied | bear. You kuow the only wine L drink Is 
by a woman and her daughter’s child, lying ! Cyprus wine, as 1t agrees with me the best 


immediately 


excuse me, 
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ot any. I therefore provided myself with 
several dozens of it, and this villain, Grim- 
aldi, (his foreign servant, who was present, 
and almost dead with fear,) has drank up 
the whole of it. and I will be revenged of 
him: I have ordered him tied hand and 


foot, and carried to the man of war, which| 


sails with us. The rascal should have 
taken care how he used me so, for / never 
forgn ‘ , 
~ «Then I hope,.sir,” said Mr. Wesley, 
looking calmly at him, “ you never sin.” 
The General was quite confounded at the 
reproof; and putting his hand into his pock- 
et, took out a bunch of keys, which he 
threw at Grimaldi, saying, 

“There, villain, take my keys and be- 
have better for the future.” 


sige 
THE HERALD. 


‘My soul is not a palace ot the past, 


Where outworn ct 
Hearing afar the Vandal’s trumpet hoarse, 


That shakes old systems with a thunder-fit. 
The time is ripe, and rotten-ripe, for change ; 


{hen let it come.’’ 


CONCORD, FRIDAY, MAY 16, 1845. 
LETTER FROM THE EDITOR. 


PiymoutTH, May 13, 1845. 
Dear John R.: Tam away again and under 
the tedious, homesick necessity of writing anoth- | 
er of these away-from-home epistles editorial— | 


and | have n’t the spirits to write, any thing. | 


[t is a glorious morning, and the sun is just peep-} 


ing down over my native eastern ridge, into my 
Pemigewassett valley. Spring °s opening fresh 
and beautiful and.enough here ‘* to charm all 
sadness but despair.”’ And yet ,it scarce gives 
me elasticity of spirits enough to write you a 
dull line for the paper—which I told you I would | 
do, at my hasty departure from home. Manifold | 
misfortunes have made me_ irrecoverably heavy | 
at heart—and the heaviest of all, the cold-blood- | 


ed mockery of my heart’s dearest affections by | 


betraying friends. The thought of the many no- 


ble friends | have left, searcely consoles me. 
The spirit perversely dwells on what it has lost— 
regardless of what remains to it. ‘To think, that 
that little, miserable, mad attempt to insult our 
poor, half-starved old Herald of Freedom, down | 
under the foolery of Board subjection should have | 


made such a breach among hearts. And that 


men of such noble capabilities as my old, ad-| 
mired Garrison, should take such a pitiful occa- | 


sion to assault me and to poison the minds of} 


my dearest friends on earth against me—really | 
in my bruised state, it proves almost too much} 
for me. The assurance of being in the right only | 


involves me in the mortification that they are} 


ruinously in the wrong,—and a wrong that will 
cost them their anti-slavery lives. Those that 
not those I can triumph over. Iam ashamed at 
their discomfiture. My own enthusiastic admira- 


tion and eulogium of them, heretofore, come 


back upon me now in their madness and _ folly, | 


and overwhelm me with mortification. Whom 


shall [dare admire and praise again. 


But I must, must drive away this depression | 


though it isa fearful task to drive 


of spirits, 


away such an invader I meant to have given 


| 


a word of call to the abolitionists to come to the | every one must who attends an Anti-Slavery | 


annual meeting 


know, when the stage drove up to the door to 
| 


take me from home. | ean’t finish out what J 


then began, and must defer saying any thing tll] that he could not, with truth, pay to many re- 


another week, when T hope to be at home, “and | 
delivered, for the time being at least, from the | 


clamors of debt Our staunch, old Free Meeting | 


hearts though,will not forget the accustomed time | 


and place of ** June Mrerina.’’ The first 


Wednesday in June, the time, and the old Con-| 
cord Town Hall, the place. 1 trust we shall 
meet erery /y of them there. And I hope we 


shall see there too, every assailant of our old 
volunteer sheet, which they ‘* assaulted with in- 
tent to kill,’? and struck down and plundered and 
left for dead They stripp d the slain too eager- 


ly. The slain was not dead. The Herald of 


Freedom, stunned, not murdered, by those assas- | 
sin blows,—rose up again from the ground, like | 
fabled Anteus renewed and invigorated by 


touch of his mother, the Earth I hope we shall} 
meet the hands that dealt. those blows—both the | 
foreign and domestic hands Let them appear 
and make good their felon assault on Freedoi,in 
free meeting of the Society in whose name they 
made the mad attempt. See what that Society 


itself will say to them. Let them hear the New 


Hiimpshire Anti-slavery Society utter its own 
. 1 

vee on the foul attempt to murder its vol- 
anteer sheet and then to dishonor the Society 
by shieldiog the deed under its name 
-— » so . | 
‘The Board, I see, have shrewdly fore- 


stalled the storm, by issuing a Corporation Call, | 


inthe form of town meeting warrant,—mahking 


out and limiting the business of the meeting !| 
The tirstttime, the N.-L. Anti-slavery Society | 
has been summoned to such a uieeting. Let the | 


. . al 
friends of freedom: mark it as a ‘developement.’ | 


They have selected us topics for our discussion ! | 


pros ided constables to} 


| 


| wonder if thev have 
keep the door and enforce the law on free speech! 
But | have not tune, or spirit, to say more. My 
Warmest greetings to the free-hearted champions 


of Th Herald of Freedom. I willbe with them 


| 
again as svon as may be, when | hope to have} 
lighter spirits. But lighter em they shall | 
be heavy. sdeath can shadow them, ere I will | 


vield an hairs | dth of ground to the tyrant | 


conutemnuers of Fre: Speee h, the great hope and 


palladiuin of the Anti-slavery movement, “Th 
ning times ef the cause will recognize f it 
wow, ‘ruth, our great weapon 


spoken ia magnanimous kindness (o those in the | 


veds, like Rome’s gray senate, quake, | 


| **'" hese men ;”’ 


| about. 
| The fact is, there isa greater degree of refine- 
this miserable quarrel estranges from me, are| 


| 
| such a statement, I could not require any further 
i 


And had written portion of it you | 


within hearing distance of free debate. IT heard 


Garrison ma 


} present year, 


| tion papers as the New York Courier and En- 


| wrong. ‘Truth, told to save them—not to defeat 
|them—and Speech, to tell it—shall it not be 
|FreE ! 

Yours, for it, till my ownis forever dumb.— 


N. P.R. 


| LETTERS FROM NEW YORK. 


| No. 13. 
New York City, May 9th, 1845 


- ought, at least, to have some ‘ method in my 


| madness’ of letter writing, but I cannot stop for 

it this week. First of May is always a busy 
time in New York ; and, during Anniversary 
| Week, everything is mingled in auch strange 
| confusion, that the record of passing events, left 
| on the mind, 1s but little more distinct than that 
| of some strange troubled dream. The moving 
| mania is infectious ; and, although I cannot hope 
| to move others by my words, still my letter must 


| partake somewhat of the confusion attending this 
| annual change of the public position. 

| | should be glad to give some sketch of the 
| Anti-Slavery meetings which have been troubling 
|the waters of this city for two or three days 


| past,—but have not been able to attend them, 


| except for a few minutes on each day. Judging 


| from appearances,they must have been unusually 


interesting. ‘They have caused much excitement, 
and, I doubt not, done much good. The forenoon 


meeting of Tuesday,was held in the Tabernacle, 


| and the attendance was very large. I heard part 


of a most powerful speech from Wendell Phillips. 


| It was a great effort of one of the greatest men 
|of our Age ; and was marked throughout by his 


usual depth of thought, eloquence, and that per- 


| fect command of himself which gives so much 
| effect to the startling truths he utters. It was 


| listened to by the whole audience with great at- 


tention. Ile spoke very finely of the labors of 


| some of the older English abolitionists, who first 


started this great movement of the 19th century, 
and whose names and noble deeds the world has 
covered with reproach. He spoke of Zachary 
Macaulay, the noble coadjutor of Clarkson, in 


the cause of freedom, who devoted all the ener- 


gies of a powerful mind to untiring efforts in be- 


| half of his oppressed fellow-men,—and contrast- 


ed the neglect that has been shown to his memo- 
ry with the fame of his son, Thomas Babington 
Macaulay, who has won for himself a world- 
wide reputation by merely recording the Jabors 
of men who lived and acted before him. While 
he was speaking of the great superiority of the 
Northern over the Southern States, in the matter 
of civilization, a young man of my acquaintance, 
who stood near me, said that it was not so. 
said he, ‘* such as Garrison and 
Phillips, speak of that which they know nothing 


They have never been at the South. 


| ment there than at the North.”? [ told him 1 
| thought Garrison had beenat the South. ‘‘No,”’ 
said he, ‘*he has not ; he would not dare go 
| there—they would hang him if he did.’’ This 


settled the question at once. Of course, after 


proof of Southern civilization, The same young 
man asked meif [had not noticed what a re-| 
markably intellectual looking assembly there 


| were present. I certainly had observed it, as 
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My friend said he thought they had | 


gathering 
too much brains. I suppose that is the way he | 
accounted for their fanaticism. It is a compliment | 
ligious assemblies of the day. 

On Tuesday afternoon, the Convention met 
in the Minerva Rooms, andthe meetings on the 
two following days were held at the same place. 
[heard Foster make a speech which bronght 
down upon him the wrath of a few specimens of 


the clergy, who had dared trust their divinity 





ke a great speech, and saw him un- 
fold, in presence of the assembly, a ‘* roll of in- 
famy.’’ It consisted of newspaper slips, con- 
taining accounts of murders, duels, and other 
iloody deeds that were of importance enough to 
get into Northern papers, perpetrated in the 
Southern States since the commencement of the 
None of them were taken from 
Southern prints. Some one of the audience 
cried out that they were taken from abolition pa- 


pers. ‘* Yes,”’ said Garrison, ‘* from such aboli- 





| quirer, and the New York Journal of Commerce, | 


and from no others.’’ ‘The roll was several 


i yards long, and was indeed a fearful witness a- 


| gainst the Slave-system. During the meetings, 


strong efforts were made to induce ministers of 
various denominations to come in, and take part 


in the discussion ; but, although perfect liberty 


does such pen-and-ink work, and I'd give it such | 


it. To be sure I feel much more comfortable in 
a free meeting ; but such personal feelings should 
always be yielded, when the good of the cause| 
requires it. But, to my mind, it seems one of | 
the great triumphs of our principles,that we have 
proved (as I think has been done by fair trial) | 
tat men engaged in a righteous cause can Jabor 
in concert, without any Overseers, Even in 





Anti-Slavery meetings which are regularly of- 
ficered, free speech, and a just regard for the} 
rights of all, is fast making those officers mere- 
ly nominal. ‘Take, for instance, these New York 
meetings of which I have just been speaking. 1 
doubt not that, if the officers had quietly slipped 
off at any time during the day, the meeting 
would have gone on justas well as before. As 


it was, the president seemed to be sitting in rath- 
er an uneasy chair,—and hardly maintained that 
starched dignity so essential to the presiding 
genius of a public assembly. And when the 
spirit of freedom came mightily upon some ear- 
nest heart, and he sprang upon the platform, 
eager to give vent to those glowing thoughts that 
seemed ready to leap from his very eyes, he 
would almost forget to say ‘* Mr. President,’’— 
and ‘* Brothers and Sisters’? would burst from 
his lips, before he could remember the rules of 
debate. 

The Liberty Party Convention appeared to be 
well attended,—but I have heard nothing definite 
in relation to their proceedings. Several noted 
speakers were present, and I doubt not the 
meetings were interesting as usual. 

It is said that the ghost of the old Colonization 
Society appeared, somewhere in the city, during 
the present week ; but I am not in the habit of 
giving full credence to ghost stories. It may, | 
however, be true. 

An Infidel Convention has been held in this 
city. It began last Sunday, and continued three 
or four days. Robert Owen, John A. Collins, | 
and Mrs. Rose,were among the speakers who ate | 
tracted the most attention. I stepped in one eve-| 
ning while Mr. Owen was speaking. He certain- 
ly told a great deal of truth ; and, however much | 
1 might dislike some of his sentiments, they | 
seemed to be the opinions of an honest seeker 
after trath,—and, as such, I honored them. J. 
A. Collins followed him in a somewhat Jengthy 
speech, only part of which I heard. Collins’ 
manner of speaking is much more agreeable and | 
inipressive than Owen’s, 

‘There was a meeting, on Tuesday evening, of | 
those in favor of the abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment, and another is to be held this evening. | 
Yesterday the Fourierites had a meeting,at which 
some fine addresses were made by Greeley, God- 
win, Brisbane, Channing, and others. I wished | 
to say something more about the anniversaries, 
but my time and paper are both drawing to a 
chose. 

Now a word about the Herald. I was anx- 
ious to give a friendly greeting to ‘* Prospero, ”’ 
as he filed into our Granite columns with those | 
whole-souled Letters. But he fairly got the start 
of me. I never yet was able to compliment a 
person to his face, without making a dull of it— 


and I cannot write one much better. So, when| 
| 
| 





he threw that big stumbling-block in my path, in 
the shape of a wholly undeserved compliment to | 
me, I knew not what to say. But, Prospero, let | 


me once get hold of that right hand of yours that | 


|a grasp as would make you feel that I appreciate | 


your Letters. 
That ‘* Attic Web”’ 


splendid pieces for customers of the Herald. His | 

o . | 
goods are of the finest quality, wool-dyed ; and | 
- ’ ; 
we should all do well to clothe ourselves from | 


man, is weaving some | 


his loom. I wish my attic furnished spiders ca- | 
pable of weaving such webs. Surely articles like } 
those are worth at least the price of a year’s sub- | 


scription ; are they not, friends? K. 


THE GREAT QUESTION OF THE 
AGE. 

It seems to me, to be, the question between 
Authority, on the one hand, and the convictions 
of the Understanding, on the other. Can man- 
kind ascertain what is right, or must they be | 
authoritatively told it, —and implicitly obey what 
is told them —or pretend to obey, which is, I 
suppose, all they can do. That is the great 
question. I hope it will be agitated, and kept 
agitated, till the truth is so far established, and | 
men get familiarized to it, that some improve- 
ment can be made in their character and condi- 
tion. Popery and Freedom, which of them is 
right, and which shall be the guiding genius of 





Christendom. 
The Anti-slavery movement demands the as- 
certainment of the truth in this question. Anti 


| why so? Because forsooth it doesn’t echo the 


| opinions of its own. Ido not hold friend Bur- 


FREEDOM. 


slaves or not, ‘‘as they were moved by the spir- | 
it.’’ Jt denies to ‘‘holy men of old’’ the prerog- 
ative of settling this thing, for any body but 
themselves. It claims to the men of present 
time the prerogative of settling it for themselves 
and attaches itto them as a duty. It is an- 
swered with the charge of ‘‘Infidelity’’. To 
this charge it demurs, as Lawyers say, and says, 
‘‘what of that??? What if it is Infidelity— 
what of that? Truth and Righteousness say, 
that charge of ‘* Infidelity ’’ is no answer at all, 
—and that Slaveholding must answer further, 


But ‘‘ Infidelity, ’’ says Authority, is an an- 
swer If Scripture warrants slaveholding it is 
justifiable. Well, another question arises, who 
shall decide what scripture does warrant. There 
is a good deal of Scripture—and there has been 
a good deal of compiling—a good deal of adopt- 
ing and a good deal of excluding—to say nothing 
of very considerable translating from one language 
into another. All raising an infinitude of ques- 
tions, as to the meaning of scripture and as to 
what is scripture. Who shall settle these ques- 
tions? Mr. Brownson says, the Pope of Rome 


must settle them. Every protestant sect says, 


theirPriesthood must settle the m, in theit corpor- 


%° 


ate capacity—after a ‘‘ season of prayer 
Here isAuthority. It is all Popery every item of 


it, the Protestant as well as the Catholic. They 
differ, as Monarchy and Republicanism do. 
These differ, in form—but they are both—gov- 
ernment. The Republic hangs a man as sove- 


reignly as a King does. And the individual has | 





no voice in it. He is hanged, without his con- 


currence. The Protestants denounce Brownson 
as the advocate of arbitrary power. But are | 
they not so, equally with himself? The Protes- 
tants refer to Scripture—and so do the Catholics. 
The Catholic makes the Church tantamount to 
Scripture in Authority, and the protestants receive 


scripture interpretation, and compilation and se- 


lection,implicitly, through the hands of their cor- | 
poration ofPriesthood. They both equally deny to 


individuals the right and the competency of 


private judgment, in any thing. And the answer | 
of both to every unadopted truth, is Infidelity. 
And what is this ‘* Infidelity? ’? Why it is 


thinking for yourself. In other words—thinking 


atall. To think, isto be Infidel. To be im- 
plicit—and led (‘‘ by the blind, ’’) is religious. | 
To think, or enquire—or look, is Infidel. ‘To be | 
any thing savoring of moral intelligence, is Infi- | 
delity. ‘To have the use of any moral faculty, is | 
Infidel. Any thing, but gaping and swallowing 
And indeed these involve an activity that is in 
derogation of thorough-going implicitness. A | 
true believer should not exert his muscles, ‘‘in 


and of himself. ’’ He should merely, not oppose 


the Pope’s opening his mouth and putting down | 


into his trustfal stomach any thing His Holiness 
sees fit. I don’t know but this is the true way— 
or that we have any positive or intelligent act 
to do in this world, any more than the vegetables 


have. I should Jike to know, if it is allowable. 


WM. H. BURLEIGH, 


}of the Christian Freeman, ina notice of The 


Herald of Freedom, after some sensible remarks 
respecting the pitiful quarrel on the publication 
of the old paper,—is pleased to say of our paper, 
**many of iis teachings, we think erroneous, and, 
upon the whole we apprehend the paper will be 
of little benefit to the world.’’ This remark is 
of that sort friend Burleigh is exposed to make, 
from his intimacy with sectarian religion and 
military politics, and is altogether unworthy the 
Plainfield hill and household where he had his 


origin. ‘* Of Jittle benefit to the world ?”’ and 
trumpary that is current in the world, and_ has 


Jeigh bound to approve a single opinion The 
Herald advocates,—but he had better point out 
the unsoundness of one of them, than to make 
this croaking declaration, that it won’t ‘* do any 
good in the world.’’ Nothing is good to the eye 
of the ‘* Christian Freeman,’’ but what is found 
about the training-field, the deacon’s seat, or the 
purlieus of the ballot-box. As to ‘‘its teachings,”’ 
I apprize friend B. The Herald does not ‘* teach’’ 
or pretend to. It speaks its mind—but does not 
ask any body to go to school to it. Jt exhorts 
every body to teach himself—and have a mind 
of his own, independently of the deacon’s seat 
—the poil, or the muster field. 

It is easier for friend B., though he has talent 
enough, to say ‘* we think the teachings of The 
Herald of Freedom erroncous’’—than to refute 
any of what he calls ‘* its teachings’*—the: cfure 


| 





meeting to order, at about half-past 19 
o’clock, 

The Treasurer's Report of the financia] 
condition of the Society was now read, b 
which it appeared the Society was out of 
debt—was ina flourishing condition, and 
by following out the cash principle, intendeg 
to remain so. The whole amount of mon. 
ey received during the year, was $8556 59 
$2532 43 of which were subscriptions 
the Anti-Slavery Standarc. There remains 
in the treasury a balance of $120 86. 

A Report of the history and doings of the 
Society, during the past year, was now 
read. 

Mr. Sanperson, a tall, good-looking mye 
latto, was introduced by the Chairman, a 
said—Mr. President:— When | think th, 
12 years ago, there were not more than % 
persons who could be assembled at an Anji. 
Slavery meeting, and that now, when we 
meet, we see such a vast concourse, | thank 
God and take courage. I feel that however 
cloudy it may have been, the prospect of 
the speedy advent of liberty is now bright, 
The Anti-Slavery enterprise does not pro- 
pose merely treeing a few negroes. No, It 
aims for the establishing of those principles 
for which our fathers shed their blood, J 


|come not here as a colored man—I know 


that slavery strikes at the root of the whole 
liberty tree. (Applause.) It is becoming 
creditable to be considered an abolitionist, 
1 cannot but feel encouraged that every 
year opens brighter scenes to those who 
have pledged their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honors w this holy cause, 
(Great cheering.) Mr. Sanderson took his 
seat, and was lollowed by WeNDELL Puut- 
LIPS. 

Mr. Phillips said that he had, last May, 
taken the position that no abelitionnsy 


|could look with otber than feelings of grat- 


itude on the probability that be might be. 
hold the rupture of our constitution before 
his “nune dimittis”” should be sung. And 
the church he regarded as a stranded vessel, 
past which the waves, Jit up by the smiles 
of the people, would sweep indignantly,— 
He rejoiced that in the last twelve months, 
the nation had been borne onward, and the 
Unton, which it was treason to whisper 
against, has begun to be spoken lightly of. 
The ery is‘no longer * Liberty and Union,” 
but * Liberty with or without Union.”— 
What have we in the Union? in the church? 
We have a policy under which slavery has 
grown up from 700,000 to 3,000,000. : The 
church has been the great obstacle in the 
way of anti-slavery movements. We 
called on them for help, not doubting in our 
childish simplicity that we should receive 
it, and it was refused! The nightmare 
against which we have been struggling, 
was the falsely called Christianity! He 
proceeded to protray the immense influence 
of the pulpit in this country. Fashion and 
literature, and even government, are crush: 
ed down here by the overgrown, sup- 
lerstilious reverence paid to the New Eng. 
land pulpit. Twenty thousand pulpits, on 
}every seventh day, call the people of New 
England to prayer. From the cradle to the 
grave, in grief or joy, at all seasons of sor 
jrow or gladness, of want, of abundance, 
jthe New Englander turns first to and kind- 
iliest to his religion and his teacher! The 
tone of his sentiments gives color to all 
|the educational movements of the land.— 
|The heart dares not beat, except its pulsa- 
| tions be regulated by the religion of New 
|England! The eloquence of Webster or 
jof Clay, albeit echoed from the Rocky 
| Mountains to Greece, 1s but a whisper con- 
| pared with the daily droppings of the New 
England pulpit! And this is our great ob- 
stacle. Againstali this we have to conten! 
| Anti-slavery is nota single idea! It strikes 
| whatever is in its way. It follows the di- 
jrection of the Irishman when leading ap 
English friend into a Tipperay row— 
‘Wherever you see a head, strike it.” lt 
takes no notice of the little entrenchments, 
hehind which a cowering priesthood seeks 
{to hide itself. (Loud hissing.) Those who 
|hiss, do n’t know the strength of the chureh, 
the idol in whose behalf they hiss. They 
don’t know the vigor of the mistaken re- 
iligious sentiments of America. Religious 
jas this people is, it has xot begun to be 
Christian. I am a believer, a Calvinist. 
The little tribe of unbelievers who are 
now assembled ia this city to strike out of 
existence the name of God, might as well 
iry to wipe out the sun. Religion is at the 
fountainhead of humanity. It is universal. 
There is no nation but has itin its own 
peculiar form, But I mean to say thal, 
deeply as this people are moved with their 
idea of right, the stereotype forms of relig- 
ious eflort, their spirit is not akin to that 0 
the Great Master. _ I find Christianity and 
iellowship wherever | find bubbling up the 
freshest answer to the most humane instne! 
the present generation has known, 

This nation has reached the very depth 
of consistency in wickedness, and we Te 
joice to see society dostled as great vessels 
in a storm, for out Of the convulsion 9°” 





[ won’t be impatient at my brother Burleigh. 
I get so some times at these solemn croakings. 
I will say right here, that The Herald of Free- 


of speech was granted to all opponents,the clergy | slavery goes, I think, for the overthrow of Po-| dom has already ‘‘ benefitted the world’? mere 


asa body kept away, for reasons best known to] pery in all its forms, and under all its disguises. by the single circumstance of its intrepidity and 


Uionists have found it difficult to meet their op- that humanity is entitled to be free —that free-| world can ever do. 


ponents face to face. 

S.S. Foster, together with some other friends, 
were driven from their boarding-house on Wed- 
nesday at about midnight, and compelled to seek 
lodgings elsewhere. ‘This outrage was done 
them for opinion’s sake, No exception had been 
taken to the 
those ultra sentiments must be kicked out, even 
if their owners went with them. 

‘The more | see of Anti-Slavery meetings, the 
more fully convinced Lam of the little need of 
any special organization among bedies of men 
and wotwew who contain so much of the govern- 
ing principle within themselves, and whose uni- 
ty of aim is so apparent, as that of the great 


mass of abolitionists. I have no great objection 


dom naturally and absolutely belongs to it. It 
refuses to rest the slave’s claim to freedom, on 
any external authority, whatever. But, from 
the slave’s nature, and the nature of liberty, it 
demands liberty for the slave,as fitting for him,— 


and essential to his happiness. Whether Consti- 


it him or not, or whether Scriptures sanction his 
enslavement or not, It demands liberty for him, 
because it regards liberty as good for him and 
slavery evil and hurtful. And when the oppo- 
nents of this demand, present sacred warrant for 
slavery, or scripture examples of slave holding, 
Anti-slavery refuses to consider the fact of the 
warranty or of the examples, and denies at once 
that they are any authority in the case. It re- 


to the organization of meetings bychoice of pre-| fuses to inquire whether any text is in favor of 


siding officers, if any special good can come of 


slavery or not—or whether ‘holy men of old’ held 


themselves. It is not the first time that aboli-| It demands liberty for the slave, on the ground | sincerity, than all the political papers in the 


This is our opinion, I 
could give reasons for it. 


AMERICAN A. 8S. SOCIETY. 
For two or three years we have looked upon 
this Society, as a profitless piece of machinery 
—and have regretted the anti-slavery money and 


conduct while in the house ; but] tutions of government—or any laws of states allow | effort that has been wasted upon it, And cer- 


tainly, our indifference to this association has not 
been lessened, since its managers have seen fit 
to enlist its press and agents in the foolish and 
base crusade against this paper and its editor and 
publisher. ‘This Society held its anniversary in 
New York, last week, Tuesday. As some of our 
readers will be interested to learn of their doings 
on the occasion, we will give some sketch of 
their proceedings, as we find them reported in 
the New York papers.—r 


Mr. Ws. Lioyp Garrison called the 


must come. LHe proeeedea to speak of the 
immense strength of the South and of the 
slave-holder, : 
The question is asked, Why not unite, 
and put this down? I answer, When was 
a party found that could be led bya g' 
man? [tcan’t be. Why not ally ourselves 
toaparty ? Sedgwick and others did it, 
and what was the iesult? They mistook 
their vocation. They should have secede 
from their party, and then with wabing 
numbers it would have trembled. Parties 
don’t weigh truth, they count noses. Why 
not protest? Massachusetts protested.— 
She exhausted the dictionary in protesting - 
She wasted a great deal of “ excellent 1 
dignation,” and with what result? Sout 
Carolina allowed that she had the best of 
the argument, but she had the best of the 
loaf, What cares the South for right, for 
principles, for the constitution? She sees 
oaly the $120,000,000 of slave property.— 
She must and does hear the voice of civili- 
zation from across the waters. As whea 
the earthquake at Lisbon sent ten huge 
waves across the ocean to the shore of ae 
tigua, so she hears the coming wave the 
bears the doom of slavery. Mr. Phillips 
proceeded to argue for the dissolution © 
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Miss Hircucocn, of New York, at the tation of Col. 
conclusion of Mr. Phillips’ speech, said she | Shore of Maryland, and was owned by that 
did not wish to preface her remarks with | gentleman’s clerk ; on that plantation he 
the usua! pleas of incompetence , of that had seen horrors which, although he risked 
she was well aware. The cause in which | his life in revealing names, for the sake of 
they were engaged, must be her excuse. suffering humanity, he must tell them, and 
She could read the religious sentiment of ajhe gloried in the risk. The overseer of the 
nation in its Constitution, and on that topic| plantation, by name Austin Gore, was a 
she would dwell. The social compact of|mari suited in every respect to his office; 
our Constitution has been often discussed, | proud, cruel, artful, and obdurate—he has 
and she always understood that it guaran-|seen him practice the most revolting cruel- 
teed universal liberty, but it had been de-{ties, and on one occasion he absolutely shot 
cided again and again by the various courts|a negro by the name of Denbigh, and yet 
of the land, from the highest to the lowest, | not even judicial investigation was held ; 


E. Lloyd, on the Eastern 


by the various officers of government, from | and though thus cruel, he has no doubt this 
the President to the constable, that it was| Mr. Gore, St. Michaels, Talbot county, Md., 
really designed for the perpetuation of|is as much respected as it no blood rested 


slavery, and the guaranteeing to the slave-|on him. 


‘holder the possession of his property. 


He went on detailing various atro- 


Had | cities, and after arguing at some length on 


the original Constitution left slavery where | the question of the support of the Union by 
they found it, no slavery would sow exist, | liberty men, concluded with much applause. 


aod freedom would have reigned through- 
out the land. 
Constitution, it the slave desired freedom, 
he had but to remove to a non-slaveholding 
State, ard freedom and protection was 
granted him. But by the present Constitu- 
tion, a compact was formed with the South- 
ern States, and no person held in a state of 
service there, could go free in another State, 
but was liable to be given up, thus perpet- 
vating his bonds over the whole Union. 
This compact has been renewed every year 
at the ballot box. It would have expired 
last November, had it nut been renewed. 
The North bows tothe directions of the 
South, and bids the South proceed in their 
work, to go on in the use of the gag, the 
whip, thumb-screws, and branding iron. 
The entire of our military and naval force 
is sustained to aid the Slave States in their 
institutions, and we of the North are called 
on to aid them in their difficulties. If their 
slaves raise the banner of liberty, we prom- 
ise to crush them. This is not an exagge- 
rated picture of our subservience to them. 
Resistance to tyrants is accounted obedience 
to God. Yet, though the land honored 
their fathers for their actions in times gone 
by, and praised the memories of Hancock, 
Adams, Jefferson, and others, should one 
arise on a southern plantation, they would 
be immediately crushed. Two millions, 
seven hundred thousand slaves might rise 
in their might, yet, the bayonets of soldie- 
ry, and physical force, prevents it. Fur- 
thermore, if a man is enriched by slave 
trading, his pelitical power is increased by 
it. Yes, he must trample on every tie, ar- 
rogate to himself supreme authority, float 
in a sea of human blood, and not think it 
enough to enslave human souls and break 
up all family ties, but he must needs make 
this outcast class a stepping-stone to politi- 
cal power. The memories of ancient ty- 
rants will be remembered with reverence, 
in comparison to that of those who indulge 
in these odious courses at this day. It had 
been reserved for professed Christians to re- 
ward heaven-daring crime with political 
power. She knew much had been said 
about the preamble of the Constitution be- 
ivg anti-slavery, but, she would ask, could 
a Union exist between freedom and slavery 
—righteousness and ungodliness? There 
could be no more than there was between 
thieves and robbers. There was no half- 
way house in this matter; every man who 
is in favor of the American Union, 1s a 
slave-holder. And he, who is in favor ot 
freedom, has in his mind dissolved 
Union. The young lady proceeded in this 
strain at some length, and concluded, after 
describing the horrors of slavery and slave 
trade, with the foilowing sentiment :— 
Down, down with the bloody Union; down 
with it; let us pluck down that banner 
whose stars gleam like denion eyes, and 
rend those stripes which are emblematic of 
the cruelties practised on the slaves. No 
union with slaveholders; let us trample 
under foot the gory compact with wrinkled 
slavery. 

Win. C. Bett, of Kentucky, the associate 
of C. M. Clay, admired the spirit and elo- 
quence of Miss Hitckcock, and congratula- 
ted her. Though she had, perhaps, never 
been at the South, yet, her description ot 
slavery, was by no means exaggerated, 
He spoke merely, he said, to introduce 
himself to them, and after some remarks on 
the prospects of the abolition of slavery in 
Kentucky, he concluded. 

Rev. Henry Grew, of Philadelphia, rose 
to explain his views of the Constitution. 
He said, that if the Constitution has failed 
to accomplish the glorious work of liberty, 
it was time it was altered. 





the | 





The meeting then adjourned till the af- 


Before the adoption of that}ternoon, at the Minerva Rooms. 





From the New York Tribune. 


ABOLITION OF THE GALLOWS. 


A meeting of the New York Sociely for 
the Abolition of Capital Punishment, was held 
last evening at the Lyceum of Natural Histo- 
ry. Broadway. ‘The Hall was crowded by a 
numerous and highly respectable auditory.— 
‘The Chair was taken by Chancellor McCoon, 
President of the Society, who, after a few in- 
troductory observations, introduced to the As- 
sembly Prof. Patterson of Philadelphia, who 
proceeded to give a very interesting account 
of the penal legislation of Pennsylvania, and 
of the various efforts that have been made in 
that State to abolish the gallows. He traced 
the defeat of those efforts more particularly 
to the influence of the Clergy, who, he was 
sorry to say, had stood up against this beneti- 
cent reform. ‘The Bible was quoted in this, 
as in other cases, on the side of Wrong. The 
Clerica{ friends of the gallows, however, were 
becoming more and more unwilling to enter 
upon a discussion of the question. In some 
instances, even the right to discuss the ques- 
tion had been arrogantly denied. But the 
friends of the Reform had persevered in the 
face of every obstacle, and there were many 
cheering signs of progress and even ultimate 
triumph. Among the friends of the cause 
were many of our most distinguished citizens, 
The Vice President of the United States was 
well known to be a frend of the cause, and 
both the late and present Governor of the 
State were ready to sign a bill for the aboli- 
tion of the gallows, Prof. Patterson alluded 
to the very common device of the friends of 
the Death Penalty, of attempting to arrest the 
progress of the Reform by denouncing as In- 
tidels those engaged in it. But our limits will 
not allow us to follow Prof. Patterson at 
greater length. His remarks were deeply in- 
teresting, and were listened to with great at- 
tention. 

The Chairman read a letter from Vice Pres- 
ident Dallas, expressing his regret that he 
was not able to be present at the meeting, 
but at the same time avowing his full concur- 
rence in the objects of the Society. 

Wendell Phillips of Boston, was the next 
speaxer. He argued against the gallows, 
not on the ground of the inviolability of hu- 
man life, but because it had been proved an 
utterly inefficient means of preventing murder. 
With an eloquence to which no report could 
do justive, he reviewed the Scriptural argu- 
ment in favor of the gallows, and exposed in 
a masterly manner the inconsistencies and in-, 
congruities of its defenders. 


Wm. Lloyd Garrison of Boston, next took | 


the floor, and after a brief but exceedingly 
pertinent exordium proceeded to give conse- 
cutively the reasons which induced him to 
seek the abolishment of Capital Punishment. 
We regret that our limits do not allow us to 
give even a sketch of his eloquent remarks. 


EXECUTION OF JAMES EAGER. 

The execution of this man, convicted of 
the murder of Philip Williams on the 4th of 
December last at a house in Roosevelt street, 
took place yesterday in the yard of the Halls 
of Justice, in the presence of between one 
and two hundred persons admitted by spe- 
cial permission. ‘The prisoner was tried at 
the March term of the Oyer and Terminer, 
where he was most ably defended by James 
T. Brady, Esq., but the evidence against 
him was overwhelming, and the result was 
his conviction. Since the sentence, he has 
been daily visited by ministers of various de- 
nominations,and latterly he has been closely 
attended by the Rev. Mr. Hatt, a Baptist 


He deprecated |clergyman, under whose assiduous care he 


the idea of a nominal Church, and one that | was at lenght brought to a full sense of his 
joined with slaveholders—he had no doubt} awful condition, and taught to place his 
that there were men in the Church who|only hope in the mercy of Heaven, 


feared God, but the influence of the Church, 


During the whole of Thursday night he 


as a body, was opposed to righteousness| was awake and continually engaged in pray- 
and the benevolence that Christ inculcated. |er, and on the morning of yesterday ap- 
Freperick Dovciass next addressed the| peared comparatively resigned—entertain- 


Meeting. He was a colored man, and|ing, however a great dread of being exe- 
stated that he was afraid he could say noth-|cuted in the presence of so many persons. 
ing that could be considered to the point.|The morning was passed by the prisoner 
He had not yet learned buw to sneak ; his|in prayer, and singing hymns with the Rev. 
early lite had dune much to unfit nis ap-| Messrs Hatt, Camp, and Harris, and at 20 
pearing at all, and were it not that the au-| minutes past one o’clock,the Sheriff (Jones) 
dience were greatly lessened in number to/informed him that he must now prepare 
What they were at first, he would not have|for the execution, and he instantly made 
ventured to speak at all. He had long|ready to leave his cell in company with the 
cherished a wish to stand before an audience clergymen and some few friends. As he 
In the Tabernacle, and though he could not | passed the door of Babe’s cell, which was 
add anything to what had been said regard-|open, he shook hands with him and bade 
'ng the Constitution or Church, he could|him farewell. The prisoner, Walking be- 
State something in regard to slavery. He|tween the Sheriff and his deputy Me- 
Was a slave and ran away seven years ago;| Donough, arrived at the gallows, and here 
l¢ then passed through this city innosmall|he appeared to loose all consciousness, 
‘urry, and passed to New Bedford, where |but at the request of Mr. Hatt, he aroused 

© resided three years; since then he had{and joined with him in prayer, and so con- 
— known to the Anti-Slavery Society, | tinued for about five minutes. 

nd was engaged now in telling people| The robe was then adjusted by Mr. Sher- 
anh y and what it would produce. |iff Jones, and precisely at half past one, the 
aan y one white man from Kentucky had | signal being given, the rope was cut by dep- 
ae en, he would address them as a South-|uty Sheriff McDonough, and the prisoner 
seri ye nee Miss Hitchcock was de-| was launched into eternity. The body re- 

a a slavery, some might have doubted | mained suspended about 35 minutes, when 
friend een but he could unite with his | it was taken down and deposited in a coffin 
fell oe Kentucky in declaring that she } which had been brought into the yard while 
Siem In a description of the realities |he was hanging. 

e did y e would tell what he knew. The whole ceremony was more than 
hema ee from Loujsiana or Ala-| usually impressive, and much credit is due 
fcom Mar . mee the worst reputation, but | to the Sheriff and his deputy for the efficient 
€st form y Ty where it exists in the mild- | manner in which they performed the trying 
that had nS ll he could detaii atrocities | duties devolving on them. They were 
the blood n committed, that would make | dressed in black throughout, each wearing a 

run cold. He lived on the plan-' cocked hat, and a sword with a black scvab- 


HERALD OF FREEDOM. 


bard, while the prisoner was dressed in 
white, the seams aud edges of his coat be- 
ing bound with black. 

The prisoners, the windows of whose 
cells opened on the yard, managed to get a 
view of the whole ceremony by placing 
pieces of looking glasses in the opening so 
that they reflected the movements of those 
below ; but whether the impression made 
upon them will be for good or bad, time 
alone can tell.—N. Y. Courier, May 10. 


eink te N. Y. Mirror of Friday. 
THIS HOUR’S EXECUTION. 


As we goto press,a human being is 
launched into eternity! His body, warm 
with health and life while this is written, 
will be still warm—though with its pulses 
irrevocably hushed —when this is read! 
Human hands, this hour, force a fellow- 
creature, in one step, hence to judgment, 
with no softening of sickness on his heart 
—no clearing of the mind and passions by 
that gradual and purifing separation of body 
and soul which God makes the cleansing 
gate to his presence. Our heart sickens 
while we realize it, A stone’s throw from 
where we are, this inhuman violence is go- 
ing on, and none to stay it. Oh God! is it 
not time that pity and reason turned to look 
at this savage relic of inhuman law-murder, 
and substituted something for its fiendish 
violence ! 

We forget who is governor of this state, 
but whoever he is, he should have known 
that his power of pardon is given him 
to represent public opinion, when its sense 
of justice supersedes the law. This poor 
Eager killed aman with the belief that he 
had violated his wite. Tne husband dies this 
hour, for a blow that few menin the com- 
munity would have forborne te strike—and 
yet, with every man thinking so, and the 
Governor put in his place to represent 
this unanimous constituency, the penalty is 
not commuted, Away goes the drop—perhaps 
at the instant we are recording it—Nnow! 

It seems to us a mocker—the eloquence 
with which the city is flooded at this mo- 
ment—thousands assembled in the church- 
es listening to eloquence on reforms and 
missions while a human life is crushed out 
—the largest meeting of all, literally, with- 
in hearing of the withdrawn bolt, and the 
criminal unthought of and unnamed. Why 
is there not some good man,whom God has 
gifted with eloquence, to break his way in- 
to the pulpit of the Tabernacle, and hold 
up his hand to the assembled . multituue, 
with the news, that, but a step thence,a 
seul is being forced off violently to judg- 
ment! We trust the momentous subject 
of capital punishment will find an alarum 
in to-day’s prison-bel!,aod arouse us to 
think of becoming humane and merciful. 


HY DROPATHY. 

The friends of medical reform will be 
delighted to read the following letter, es- 
spcially if they are acquainted with its dis- 
tinguished author. No want is more pal- 
pable, just now, among the American peo- 
ple, than a Hydropathic Institute where they 
may go and ‘wash and be healed.’ More 
anon. 

WATER-CURE IN AMERICA. 
Horace GrReevey, Esq. New York: 

Dear Sir: Nearly three years ago I was 
requested by several of your friends to give 
them information about the establishment 


which I intended to commence for curing | 


diseases by cold and pure spring-wale ac- 
cording to the method of Vincent Priessnitz 
in Graefenberg, Germany. At that time] 
began to be aware of the great difficulties 
which such an enterprise might encounter 
in this couutry, the greatest of which very 
few may apprehend. This is the scarcity 


of such water as may be deemed pure, cold | 
Partly of this difficulty, | 


and never-failing. 
[had to give upthe idea of establishing 


myself in the neighborhood of Boston.  It| 
was by accident, however, that I finally | 


found what I sought in Brattleboro’, Vermont, 
near the Connecticut River. 

Aided by some distinguished friends, I 
am now establishing myself in the said 
place for the purpose. 
ceive patients in the first part of May.— 
Therefore I now take the liberty to give 
you notice, in order to invite your friends, 
as many as may choose to be patients, and 
who are likely to be benefitted by the Wa- 
ter-Cure, to come to Brattleboro’, 

To decide whether their diseases are cu- 
rable by water, | expect from all patients 
desirious of being placed under my care, a 
frank and lucid statement of the nature 
and symptoms of their ailments, in giving 
which they will do well to consult their 
physicians. I shall give them speedily an 
answer, and, if I fiad them prubably cura- 
ble by water, give notice at what time they 
may come to Brattleboro’, under what con- 
ditions {can receive and treat them, what 
they should bring with them, etc. etc. 

Brattleboro is beautfully situated, but is 
a small place, and offers, besides a few tav- 
erns, not many facilities tor boarding stran- 
gers. Jt would be therefore inconsiderate 
for patients to come o the place withvut 
having provided lodgings. From the limit- 
ed number of rooms at my disposal, and 
from the number of applications already 
made it appears advisable to make arrange- 
ment some time previous to the intended 
arrival. Franked letters may now be di- 
rected to me to Boston, and from the tenth 
of next (May) to Brattleboro. 

Herewith | recommend my enterprise to 
your patrouage, as I am not acquainted 
with editors of newspapers, I have to place 
one considerable part of its fate into your 
honest hands. With the highest respect, 

Your most obedient servart, 
Ropert WessELHOEFT, M. D. 
Boston, April 10th, 1845. 





Tue Soutnern Baptist Convention.— 
Thecorrespondent of the Charleston Cour- 
ier, writing from Augusta, Geo., says that 
everything there is commotion, in reference 
to the great Southern movemert of the 
Baptists, on that all-absorbing subject, Ab- 
olition. The Convention meton the 8th 
inst. Delegates, to the number of two hun- 
dred, were in attendance, thirty of whom 
were from Virginia,two from Baltimore, 
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I may be able tore- | 
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Splendor of a rainbow—the bubble that is sure to 
burst by its very inflation. 


and a large number from North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama.— 
Delegates were also expected, in great num- 
bers, from the West. The proceedings of 
the Baptist Convention of New England 
had reached Augusta. 


Slave Driver-- 

A white brute employed to coerce and torture 
black men. Old Fallet calls Negroes, ‘‘ images 
of God carved in Ebony. ’’ May we not say of 
their white task-masters, that they are images of 
the Devil carved in ivory ? 


Tue Great WeEsTERN CONVENTION.-- 
The prospects of the meeting, on the 11th 
of June, seem to be more animating. 
The Morning Herald of the 5th, publishes 
683 signers to the call, including 60 in Vir- 
ginia and 12 from North Carolina. The 
committee have engaged the Tabernacle, 





Theology-- 

Controversial, is to religion what law is to jus- 
tice—a science which darkens by its illustrations, 
and misses its object in its over-anxiety to at- 
tain it. 


the largest hall in the city, for the meeting; 
it will seat 3000 persons. The letter trans 
mitting the North Carolina names, says: 

I received a letter the 4th of this instant, 
mailed at Cincinnati, Ohio, giving an ac- 
count of a southern and western liberty 
convention, to be held in Cincinnati the 
lith of June next, requesting me to give it 
my signature, which I ‘do with pleasure 
and interest, It also requested me to ob- 
tain as many others as I could. I have at- 
tended to it, though I have not succeeded 
in getting many, in consequence of the 
people feeling a delicacy in making a strong 
effort against slavery; yet the march of 
mind in this country is onward, and the 
movements of the Liberty men are viewed 
with more respect and deeper interest. I 
will endeavor to have the call published in 
our paper as soon as [ obtain one from you. 


[¥” The Detroit Free Press of the Sth 
instant, brings the melancholy intelligence 
of the death of Dr. Artaur L. Porter, of 
that city. Dr. P. was one of the earliest, 
and has ever been one of the most active 
friends of anti-slavery iz the land. He 
was formerly a citizen of Dover in this 
State, and delivered one of the first anti- 
slavery lectures that we had in this town. 
Dr. Porter was a brother-in-law of Mr. 
Rogers, and one of h is most cherished and 
loved friends,—to wh om the intelligence of 
this decease will come sadly indeed. 

The editor of the Free Press, thus an- 
nounces the death: 

Dr. A. L, Porter. Itis with unteigned 
regret, that we announce the decease, yes- 
terday morning, of this distinguished phy- 
sician and estimable citizen. During his 
illness strong hopes were entertained of his 
recevery,until Tuesday evening,when an un- 
favorable change ensued, and he rapidly 
sunk under the ravages of disease. This 
afflicting bereavement deprives society of a 
valued member, and the medical profession 
of one of its brightest ornaments. When 
such men die, the blow is felt as a public 
calamity, and the sorrowing regrets of 


friends and associates are freely mingled 
with the tears of a grief-stricken family. 


ANTIQUITY-- 


The stalking horse on which knaves and bigots 
invariably mount, when they want to ride over 
the timid and the credulous. Never do we hear 
so much solemn palaver about the time-hallowed 
institutions, and approved wisdom of our ances- 
tors as when attempts are made to remove some 
staring monument of their folly. Antiquity is 
the young miscreant, the type of commingled ig- 
norance and tyranny, who massacred prisoners 
taken in war, sacrificed human beings to idols , 
burnt them as heretics or witches, believed in 
astrology, demonology, sorcery, the philosopher’s 
stone, and every exploded folly and enormity ; 
although his example is still gravely urged asa 
rule of conduct, and a standing argument against 
innovation, —that is to say, improvement. If 
the seal of time were to be the signet of truth, 
there isno absurdity, oppression, or falsehood, 
that might not be réceived as gospel ; while the 
Gospel itself would want the more ancient war- 
rant of Paganism. Never was the world so old, 
and consequently so wise, as it is to-day ; but it 
will be older, and therefore, still wiser, to-mor- 
row. 


The ‘‘New England Convention”-- 
This annual gathering of abolitionists, has been 

notified to be held in Boston, on Tuesday, May 

27th. The convention will occupy three days, 

as usual. 

Washingtonian Gathering-- 

There is to be a Grand Convention of the 
Washingtonians of New England—held in Bos- 
ton, on Tharsday the 29th instant, 

Ambition-- 

A mental dropsy, which keeps continually 
swelling and increasing, until it kills its victim. 
Ambition is often overtaken by calamity, because 
it is not aware of its pursuer, and never looke be- 
hind. 

Ceremony-- 

All that is considered necessary by many in 
religion and friendship. 
Institutions-- 

Must be fitted to the different ages of the 
world’s mind, just as his clothes are altered and 
adjusted to the different ages of an individual’s 
body. 

Library-- 

A precious catacomb, wherein are embalmed 
and preserved imperishably, the great minds of 
the dead, who wil! never die. 

‘«In the library of the world, ’’ says Campfort, 
‘«men have hitherto been ranged according to 
the form, the size, and the binding. The time 
is coming when they will take rank and order 
according to their contents and intrinsic merits. ’’ 
Orthodozy-- 

Says a reverend writer, will cover a multitude 
of sins, but a cloud of virtue tannot cover the 
want of the mmutest particle of orthodoxy ; 
whatever you do, be orthodox. 

Popularity-- 
The brightness of a falling star—the fleeting 















































sembled at Louisville, May 1. 
members elected, 82 were present. 
Capers moved that either Bishop Soule or 
Bishop Andrews preside. 
sponded, to the effect that they would give 
a definite reply on the next dav. 


TIANS. 
acknowledges the receipt of $100 each, to 
constitute Messrs. Polk and Dallas honorary 
members of the Am. Board. 











War-- 


National madness. An irrational act confined 


to rational beings; the pastime of kings and 
statesmen, the curse of sabjects. 
Writing-- 


Painting invisible words—giving substance and 


color to immaterial thought, enabling the dumb 
to talk to the deaf. 


The Methodist Episcopal Convention as- 
Of the 102 
Dr. 


Bishop S. re- 


The object of the convention is to con- 


sider the question of a division of the church, 
and a separation of those living within the 
southern aad south-western states, holding 
slaves, trom those within the bonds ot the 
northern and north-western states. 
of the ministers in the south are opposed to 
the object of the convention, on the ground 
that political consequences may result from 
a division of the church. 
dressed queries to President Polk and to 
Mr, Clay, as to their opinions upon the sub- 
ject. 
substance of Mr. Clay’s answer is— 


Some 


One of them ad- 


Mr. Polk has not answered. The 


““T will not say that such a separation 


would necessarily produce a dissolution of 
the political union of these states; but the 
example would be fraught with imminent 
danger, and, 
causes unfortunately existing, its tendency 
on the stability of the confederacy would be 
perilous and alarming.” 


in co-operation with other 


On the second day, Bishop Soule took the 


chair, and declared his firm conviction that 
the division of the church was inevitable, 
Bishop Andrew concurred with him in opin- 
ion that it was their duty to preside, as re- 
quested; but Bishop Morris declined sitting 
with them. 
the appointment of a committee of two 
members from each annual conference, to 
consider the propriety and necessity of sep- 
aration, and devise the best method of se- 
curing the contemplated object of the con- 
vention. 


A resolution was adopted for 


jj Henry Wood, for decency’s sake, ought 


not to be quite so fierce and gross in his abuse of 
‘‘infidels,’’? and ‘‘reformers,’’ 


until the people 


shall have forgotten that he is the same Henry 
Wood, who, ona certain time solicited a part- 
nership with myself, in an attempt, of his own 
proposing, to establish an ‘infidel’ and ‘reform’ 
sheet in this town, for the special purpose of put- 
ting down the very paper he now so honestly 
edits. 


you, friend Wood—nor continue so sour and ill- 


Don’t let your unreasonable zeal, betray 


natured, as you have been of late. Fr. 





Cuear System or MANUFACTURINGCHRIS- 
The Missionary Herald for May 


Rev. Jedediah Burchard, the distin- 


guished revival preacher, is at present 
laboring in Rochester.— Tribune 


The Unitarians have notified a meeting 
for the discussion of the subject of Slavery, 
on Monday of Anniversary week, at Ritchie 
Hail, Boston. We hopea spirit of truth- 
fulness and courage may distinguish this 
meeting. 


The friends of the abolition of Capital 
Punishment, are to hold a meeting at Bos- 
ton, Anniversary week. 





Diep, in Vermillionville, Illinois, on the 25th 
of April last, Mrs. Saran CLARK, wife of John 
Clark, in the 61st year of herage. Mrs. C. was 
formerly of Campton, Grafton Co., N. H. She 
retired to bed at the usual hour, as well as usual. 
Her husband awoke in the morning and found her 
dead by his side. 


Will my friend Wm. E. Lukens, 
when again writing me, please to state the 
amount of the bill enclosed in his letter of 
May 5th, which was to be passed to the 
credit of himselt and David Lewis. On 
opening the letter, the bill was placed with 
other money, and | am now unable to re- 
cognize it and ascertain its denomination. 

J. R. F. 





WEEKLY LIST OF REMITTANCES. 


T. T. Dickerman, Loudon, - $1 50 
Betsey H. Shaw, Milford, - 1 50 


Susan D. Burns, Milford, : 1 50 
John B. Wood, Concord, - 1 50 
Daniel E. Gale, Concord, - - 1 50 
B. F. Libbey, Concord, - - 1 50 
Edwin Gardner, Liberty, Ind., - 1 00 
David Wood, Hanceck, : - 300 
Loring Boyden, Charlton Depot, Ms. 1 50 
John McIntosh, Rochester, N. Y., 1 00 
Milo A. Townsend, Fallston, Pa., 2 00 
Suson B. Coale, Fallston, Pa., 2 00 
John Clark, Vermillionville, Ill., 2 00 
Moses Martin, Pembroke, - - 37 
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THE FATHERLAND 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 
Where is the true man’s fatherland 
Is it where he by chance 1s born 


Doth not ti yearning spirit scorn 


In such scant borders to be spanned 
QO, 


As the blue heaven wide and free 


ves ! his fatherland must be 


Is it alone where freedom is, 
Where God is God and man is man 
Doth he not claim a broader span 

For the soul’s love of home than this 

} 


ve 


his fatherland must 


and free 


OO. ves 


As the blue heaven wid: 


Where’er a human heart doth wear 
Joy’s myrtle-wreath or sorrow’s gyves, 
W here eT 

After 


There is the true man’s birth-place grand, 


i human spirit strives 


life more true and fair, 


Ilis is a world-wide fatherland ! 


Where’er a single slave 
Where’er one man may help another, 
Thank God for 

of 


ee ee 
doth pine, 


uch a birthright, brother, 


That spot earth is thine and mine 


There is the true man’s birth-place grand, 
His is a world-wide fatherland 
a 
(Miscellany. 
From the True Wesleyan 


IRELAND AND TILE TRISH. 


ON ONE SIDE 


ON THI 


From 1172 to 1612: 
The English dominion in Ireland com 
menced in 1172. It bes generally dif- 


fused during the last years of Queen Elisa- 


ame 


beth, and universally so, shortly after the 
iccession of James the First. Queen Elisa- 
beth succeeded in subjugating Ireland by 
means of treachery, murder and deliberately 
created famine. The growing erops were 
year aller yeal destroyed. \Mlorrison a 
Protestant Historian of England says that] 
it Wasa common thing to see the Irish 
dead with their mouths all colored green by 
eating netties, docks, and all things they 
could rend above ground This contest, | 


continued 400 years. 
not recognized as subjects 


which thus ende : 
The Irish were 


until 1612, only 223 years ago. From 1172] 
to 1612, the Irish people were known only 
as “Irish enemies.” Their legal and tech- 
nical description, in all Proclamations, | 





Charters and Acts, was that of * Jrish ene-| Pp nal Disahilities. No Catholie, un- 
mies,” ia ss he solemnly abjured his religion, could 
During this period the English were pro-leyen be a private soldier 
hibited from intermarrying with the [rish, | No Catholie could hold any otlice of hon- 
from having their Cntid i; nursed by the lor or emolument in the State. 
wives of the Irish, and from selling to the| A Catholic had ao legal protection for 
Jrish. ife or liberty. He could not bea judge, ju- 
Any person ol inglish descent might|ror, nor even a gaine-kKeeper ol a private 
murder, with tmpunity, a mere Irish man foentieman. 
or Woman. It was nocrime inthe eye of Catholics were excluded from rmany cor 
the law. However, an Irishman who had] porate towns, and could be members of 
made legal! submission,and had been receiv- | jone. 
ed into English allegiance, could not be Religion. Toteach the Catholie religiou 
murdered with impunity, for his murder] was a transportable telony; to conver ’ 
was punished vy a Stall pecuniary line >) Protestant to Catholhicisu was a capital « 
a punishinent not I he moral crime ot t ifence. 
murder, but for the social injury of depriv- lo be a Catholic regular, thatis a k 
Ing the state of a servant or friar, was punish e by “banishment. 
1612—1625 : 13 and to return from banishinent an act of 
At this period the Tr 1 re ted res- || 1 treason 
fantism, Itcaume to them f in every Lol bany res t ab I tiie 
feature. Under the pretext of Protestantism | a ) chureh im ire \ Misia 
James the First committed ¢ jvuUsS Crimes | VY lusportatio i tur from St 
on the Trish peo] [ntire provinces were | transportatl was an actof high-treason, 
confiscated, the natives were executed on | pun ible by being hanged, embowelled 
the scallold or slaughtered with the sword and afterwards quartered, 
Lmiiserabie remnant wer driven to the All these enactinents were in direct vio- 
fastnesses of remote mountatos, or. the ition of the treaty, Burky speaking olf 
wilds of almost tnaceessible bogs Their | this ma ie of elaborate cOntrivance, says 
places were filled with Seotch adventurers. batt was well fitted fur the oppression, 
King James created in one day forty close | impoverishment ind degradation of the peo- 
boroughs, giving the right to eleet two|ple, and the debasement in them of human 
members of Pariiament in each of 1 nature itsell, 
boroughs to the tants. nd thus ex- This code prevented the accumulatien ot 
uding the Catholl from any share in the | property, ind then its or ginators reproached 
representation ¢ r oWn Interest its subjects with poverty. This code en- 
These the ads Maries and this the| forced ignorance by statute law, and then 
ministry to convert the Catholies from the | tts framers censured the trish people with 
error of their ways ! It certainly sur-|/g2norance. Oppression everywhere creates | 
prising that lid not immediately fal] | ignorance and poverty, and then uses these 
in love with such a charmingly benevolent! #s arguments against the unfitness of the 
and just religion ! Oh, the hardness of the ( re 1 10 ¢ their rights 
hearts ! 
177 1800: 22 y 
1625-1660: 35 irs. Persecution is useless in every country 
Durtng this period the agents and method | for conversion. It fails every where; it 
change ; but the oppression is not varied, | fiat ed io treland, The Catholics went Iie 
The King claimed the estates of the Irish |to the persecuuion two million in number: 
three eutire provinces, and the case was/the Protestants were one tmillion. The 
brougut before a coun lission, imstituted by Catholics have increased to seven millions: 
the Government “ to inquire into defective | the Protestants are the original million. In 
titles \n attempt was made to bribe ju- the first they were two to one: in the see- 
ries to find for the crown this fatle % ond they are seven to one, 
Then t urors Who hesitated to give ver- ‘Captive Israel multiplies in chains,”’ 
saa . ; oe ri rh ae y= bitbed lhe “* Penal Code ’—technical name for 
) » ruined he dges rere ibe on 
with four it rs the aaa OF tks eee 7 ieee os saa ~ igh peianed - b7d8. 
of ait lands tecaveredhe tha Geauin ils Was OC signed by the aff urs of Amer- 
By sucl Re: dak in Seekers ica. This year was too late tq conciliate 
ry Such means did Charles the First de-| 4 merica : it succeeded in Ireland. It. re- 


spoil the trish Cathoties of upwards of one 


million of Arabie acre esides great tratts 


of lands taken from Catholies and bestow- | 
ed upon Protestants 
The Irish were massacred ina shockine 
‘ ] 
manner during tits | od, al their fleas 
- ' i | 
in their cathedrals, and by bodies of 


their dead friends. 

When the massacre had ceased, Cromwell 
collected e¢ghty thousand Irish in the South- 
ern parts of Ireland, to ti usplant 
the West Indies. As many 


‘ embarked 


them to 
survived 


in trauisports 


ne covlectlon 


wert 


Of the eighty thousand, in x years the 
rvivors did notamount to adivid- 
\ 
uais, \\ i i i to i moloech 
fa false ed of Catholics ! 
L660 169 > 2 s 
Phis is the p ol the Restoration 
' 13 
ere ¢ issg@ned lo the soldiers oltreton 
the moperty « t! Irish 
a ce — = __ 


} presen or future, 


} ing triviopa 


| The Duke of York, subsequently James 
| Pen } 
|the Second, took for his share of the plun- 


|der, eighty thousand acres otf land belong- 

ing to Catholics. , 
The treaty of Limerick was made In 
1, whi h sec ured to the Irish on the 

pledge of “ failh ane ’ equal protec- 

uon and re ligious tojeration. 

| 1692—177 S6 years. 


| The lrish were faithful in every respect 
Ito the stipulations of the treaty: the Eng- 
jiish violated it at the first opportunity. By 
facts of Parliament every Catholic was de- 
prived of the power of settling a jointure on 
lany ¢ wife—or charging his lands 
fwith any provision for his daughters—or 
disposing of his property by will. 

[t ihe wife ofa became 
testant, the law required a separate 
| tenance to be given her, and the children 
| transferred to her custody. 
lf the eldest son of a Catholic father, 
lany age, however young, declared himself a 
| Protestant, he the reby made his father 
strict tenant for life, and became enti- 
| tled to the ownership ot the estate. 

If any other child became a Protestant 
| he was entitled to separate maintenance. 

If ny € ‘ 


fate in lane a 


alholu 


a Pro- 
maio- 


Catholic 


al 


urchased form 
any, Protestant 
from the Catholic. Thus the 
Catholic lost both money and It 
lany Catholic got an estate in land by mar- 
lriage, by { any Protestant 


alholwu oney any €S- 
was ¢ mpou ered 


fo i the w/ away 


estate. 


1 
Wiii 


gilt ’ 


or by 
> it. 

If any C 
. longer term than 31 years, any Protestant 


‘ould take, by law, the farm, aid enjoy the 


itholic took a lease of a farm for 


iease. 

If any Catholic had a horse, worth more 
than five pounds, and Protestant tendering 
Catholic owner, was by law ent 


to to the 


itled to 


LOU, 


the though worth £00 or 


horse, 


{ 


Such was the instrumentality of a cor- 


frupt and short-sighted Protestantism to con- 


| ‘ .9 a ar 
vert the erring Cathoit but disabilities 
were not restricted to * Property.’ They 
extended to Edueation, their Persons and 


“ip 
Religion. 


education. If a Catholic kept school, or 
taught any person, Protesiant or Catholr 
iny species of science, Sut h teacher suffered 
Dabishment if he returned, /e N g 
as a felon, 

If a Catholic attended, in Ireland, a 


' 


school kept by a Cathotic, such Catholic, al- 


though an infant, forfetted all its property, 


i was sent abroad to be 


, alse forfeit ad his prop- 


I 

Ifa ( 

educated, 
Y, present ory] 

if any person in Irel remit 

tance of money or goods to maintain a 


atholie chit 
such ehild 
rospective. 


ind 


er 


made a 


child abroad, such persons forfeited their 


property. 








stored to the Catholics the same power over| 
property as Was enjoyed by Protestants. 
But still they could not acquire by purchase 


Oras tenants, any treehold interests, 
In L782 the ** Penal Coue”’ was again re- 
laxed. Chis was occasioned by the com- 


of England’s enenviés 
over the * meteor tlag” and rid- 
nlteven in British Chan- 
nel. is relaxation enabled the Catholies 
tu acquire freehold property for lives or of 
inheritance. Jt enabled the Catholies to 
open schools, and to educate their youth, 
len years of great and increasing pros- 
erity in [reland—and of peace and power 
in England ensued 


bined naval forces 
triumpoing 


lhe 


political rights, 


\ motion to lay the peti- 


A motion to re- 
prevailed. Before the 


the tndblie was lost. 
nouUsty 


ion ¢ 
t uban 


"ose ol 


ed their enemies at every point. 


itholics petitions d for their! 


this year the French armies defeat- | 
The can- 
non of Gemappie were heard at St. James. 


The same government, which, at the com-| fraud and oppression was continued. 


mencement of the year, had rejected the 
petitions, now, without a petition, through 
fear, still farther relaxed the “penal code; ” 
and early the next year relaxed still farther. 
By these relaxations, the bar, the lay cor- 
porations, the juries, and the elective fran- 
chise were opened to the Catholics, 


1800 


This is the year that destroyed the Irish 
Legislature—that consummated the crimes 
of the English government against Jreland. 
To enact the Union its contrivers kept alive 
the embers of iingering rebellion. Thev 
excited Catholic against Protestants, and 
Protestant against Catholic, 


During the progress of the Union the 


Habeas Corpus Act was suspended and 
Martian Law was proclaimed. All meet- 
ings of Irish Catholics was suppressed, and 
their voice could not be heard, 

This was not all. The pecuniary cor- 


ruption amouuted to thirteen millions of 


dollars. 
The Union was carried by 
terror, torture, and corruption, 


force, fraud, 
Ireland, at 


the time ot the Union, owed twenty mil- 
lions of. funded debt: England, eight nun- 


dred and forty millions of pounds sterling! 
By the Union, Ireland was made to owe 
eight hundred and forty millioas. Again, 
Ireland was entitled to 170 representatives: 
the Union gave her but 100, 


1300-1829: 29 years. 


This period is memorable for a superior 
species of political mazceuvre on the part of 
the Irish. They extorted a biil of 
| pation from the House of Commons, which 
was three times defeated tn the House of 
Lords. <A fourth trial was successtul. The 


} 
] 
1 t 


emancti- 


Lords yielded to the fourth assault. This 
s rugele was for freedom of consci One 
of e bla st histories in the page of time 
s that of the persecuuions of Protestant En- 
ind upon trish Catholics. The Iris 


Catholics were restored to power three umes 


since the Reformation, but never persecuted 
a single person. 
1829—1840: 11 yea 

This peri 1 gave birth to the general Re- 
form Bill, in which, as usual, lreland does 
not receive justice. 

Scotland increased her re presentatives by 
one in five—Wales by one in six —lreland 
one in ten. 

England has teu different franchises to 
suit her ditlerent circumstanees: lrelan 


the poorer country has but two franchises, 


iid these enormously high. Thus lreland 
by the Reform Bili, was again cheated out 
ot her proper poruion of representation. 

Another odious feature of the Reform Bill 
was the ‘ Coercion Act,’ which annilitlated 
jury trials, and exposed the people of Ire- 
land, in life libertv, and property, to the 
merey of military caprice or violence. 

\ nother feature, by permitting only such 


tu vote as had pala eleven different taxes, 





decreased by one-third more the representa- 

ou of Ireland. In England one tax paid 
by a person on the Burgess roll entitled to 
i vote 

By the Tithe Rent Charge, the Catholics 
of Ireland support four Archbishops, twen- 

-tive Bishops, inany Deans, Viecars-gener- 
il, and more than three thousand parish 
priests and curates, to administer to the 
wants of seven millions. These teachers 
ire aiso ol another religion—one for whicna 
they have no communion 

Vise us J s n Trish Op s 2 

the county of Kent there are thirteen 

parishes withouta single church or resident 
past 
In West Somerset there are sixteen 
parishes in which there has not been a resi- 
dent parson wit the memory ot any liv- 
ing man, and yet in both these counties the 
tithes are fully eollected. 8: the year 
L800, the enormous sum of twelve millions 
of dollars has been voted in suyport of the 


church system out of the public money, over 


aud above the revenue from the chureh 
lands and tithes. 

Of 1472 benetices or livings in Ireland, 
583 have nota resident clergyman. In 210 
parishes there is nochureh, in J58 no di- 


41 


connection 


parishes, not one 
Wi 


! in 
in 


Vine service, ane 
resident member th the 
established church ! 

Ireland pays to support a naval arma- 
ment, the civil and military establishment, 
upwards of thirteen millions of dollars 
designed to keep Ireland in subjection, 

The total amount of *‘ secret service mon- 
ey’ paid for spies, informants, &c. by Great 
Britain, from 1797 to 1804 was two millions 
dollars. 
Between 17 \ 
nine Roman Catholic Chapels destroyed in 
lreland by British Protestantism. The cel- 
ebrated Dr Leiber tellsas that under Crom- 


of 


98 and 1800 there were sixty 


well's lieutenancy in Ireland, 20,000 Trish | 
10,000 | 


were sold as slaves io America, and 
entered into foreign service, Great num- 
bers of the Irish entered into the French 
army, and it has been computed that 450,- 
O00 fell in the French Service from 1691 to 
1745, 

Several persons under James I. were ar- 
rested on charge of treason. 
was unfounded , the object of 1t was to con- 
fiscate their property. ‘To torce 
to become perjured, their obstinacy was 
punished with the most horrible tortures. 
Chey were burned in the fleshy parts of the 


| body with hot irons; placed en a gridiron | 


over a charcoa! fire, and finally fugged un- 
til nature could support them no longer,and 
they promised to swear any thing that the 
commissioners pleased. Bills of indietment 
were presented to Grand Juries and at once 


ignored, For this opposition to the will of 


| government, the jurors were summoned to 


the Star Chamber and heavily fined. Sev- 
eral witnesses who could not be subdued, 
were given up to the vengeance of the law. 
Thisis but a specimen of the numerous 
class of occurrences under the reign of 
James, Six entire counties were at once 
forfeited to thecrown, A mere anonymagus 
letter on any subject in which the crown 
was involved, was amply sufficient evidence 
to procure conviction. 

Under Charles I,, the same system of 


all] 


The charge} 


witnesses | 


The 
lentire counties of Roscommon, Mayo, and 
Sligo were pronounced forfeited, but not 
until many jurors had suffered from heavy 
fines, had been pilloried with loss of ears, 
had bored through the tongue, and 
sometimes marked in the forehead with a 
hot iron. 

To obtain the rich county of Galway, the 


been 


sheriff was fined one thousand pounds, the 


jurors Were fined four thousand pounds each 


and sentenced to remain in prison until | 


they would become obedient subjects. The 
Barrister for the landholders’ 
county was undoubtedly bribed. ‘This man 
| afterwards for eighteen years enjoyed a pri- 
| vate pension of £300 perannum from the 
} crown. 

| Twenty-seven thousand [rishmen at one 
i time, and forty thousand at another, were 
expatriated. At other different times, a 
} hundred thousand more were exiled. Six 
thousand boys and women were also sent 
awav, and Petty says that these were sold 
for slaves. These unhappy exiles perished 
in hundreds and thousands. 


Finally, the lands of the Irish which still} 


remained, were by Parliatnent ordered to 
be divided between the soldiers, and they 
were so divided, all, except 605,670 acres 
}of a refuse quality. 

Trish as Catho- 


for their re ligion. 


Notices of Persecutions of th 
lics 

The startling record which we have thus 
far presented js all associated with religious 
persecution. Indeed the most vital fact in 
Irish history is English hatred of Catholics. 
made the instrument and pre- 

ut the 


It was ever 
text of tyranny and { 
native [rish. When Irish history can fair- 
ly and candidly be written and ingenously 


oppression on 


received, when the hatred against Catholies 
shali have assumed a proper spirit, the his- 
tory of few people will transcend it in inter- 
est. Next to Negro oppre-sion we reckon 
irish Oppression. it may D supposed by 
some, that we are presenting the worst 
features of the 1 by no means.— 





Wedare no more write the half we know 
on [rish oppression than on Southern slave- 
ry. 

Protestantism owed its introduction into 
Ireland to the foul passions of Henry the 


Eighth. Its principal patron in Ireland was 





Archbishop Browne, who was not any tat 
ther advanced in moratity than lienry his 
master. The church establishment of Grea 
Britain was commenced in a grossand glar 
ng traud Che Act of Supremacy is the 
pame of that act which vested in the King 
spiritual power, and gave existence to the 
present overgrown and oppressive state-and 


' t 
church establishment. The 


have been | 
fraud. 


4 ‘ 
ACLol Supreni- 


issed 


The p 


not 


through the grossest 


{ } cent 
could exce] 


octors 


acy 





of the clergy had, from the commencement 
of the parliaments held in frelaod, been 
received as members of that body. It 
would have been imp ible to pass. thie 
\ct of Supremacy if they had remained tn 
the house Henry the Eighth le short 
work of the matter—lie expell 1 them. 
Thus Protestantism became the law of the 
land. itis very necessary for Protestant 
to makea distinction between the Refor- 
’ ind Py Che first we 
can always approve e second we can 
Irequeatly conde 

We next notice the Actof Uniformity 
This was passed in [reland by a gross 
The Speaker of he trish Government, who 
was a Protestant, got tovether a few mem 


bers whom he knew would favor 


on a day on which it was not customary to 


hold a session, At this secret meeting the 


Act of Uniformity was passed, ihe absent 


members having learned this, in fulland re- 
gular meeting of Parliament protested a- 
gainst it, Upon which the Lord Lieutenant 
issured mary ot them, privately, that the 
penalties of that statute should never be in- 


flicted ; they, believing 
remain as il Was. 

The first 
protector, 
Oxth, with 


was to attack their churches,destroy the or- 


him, permitted itto 
means of conversion which the 
set,) under Edward 


to the Irish Catholies, 


(Somer Live 


relerepce 


naments, and pollute the altars, 
impression produced by the advocates of the 


reforined religion was that the new system 
sanctioned sacrilege and robbery. 


| Butin the reign of Elizabeth the perse- 

cution raged with excessive fury. Catholic 
| priests were murdered by multitudes, 
| friars were slain in their 


their convents. 


monasteries, and 


Active 


monks in 


| 
lrigible in 


dered and qual tered, 


their religious tenets, were mur- 


Irish of the] 


The first} 


| 


The} 


laymen | 
were brought to the torture, and, if incor-| 


i I - ‘ Oh aaaiis ’, 
vice. In 1588, 1200 Roman Catholics were 


in some sort or other, victims of such per. 
seculion, 

Another writer says, ‘* After being hang- 
ed up, they were cut down alive, dismem- 
bered, ripped up, and their bowels literally 
burned betore their faces, afier which they 

|were beheaded and quartered. The time 
|employed in their butchery was considera. 
| ble, and, in one instance, lasted above halt 
lan hour. 

} The following tortures were in use 
jagains Catholics in the tower. 1. The 
common rack, 1a which the limbs were 
stretched by levers. 2. The Scavenger’s 
Daughter, so called, being like a hoop, in 
which the body was bent until the bead anj 
feet met together. 3. The chamber, called 
Little Ease, being a bole so small thata per. 
son could neither stand, sit, nor lie straight 
init. 4. The Jron Gauntlets. 5. Neédles 
| were thrust under the nails. 6. If the 
offenders were young ladies, that is, wottd 


not go to church, they were merely scourged 


cruelly sometimes. 
, i * * * ® 

In 1643 it was resolved by the English 
‘Parliament that a cessation of measures 
against Ireland would be destructive to the 
Protestant religion, grieflul to all true Prot- 
|estarnts, and provoking to the wrath of a 
Oh! Protestantism, what 
horrors have been done in thy name! From 
this sad recital we way Jearn why Protes- 
tantism has done nothing for Ireland, and 
whence the prejudices of the Irish against 
the Reformed religion. They are not based 
on the idle tales of priests, but on the heart. 
felt woes and sufferings of ages! 

Ropert McMurpy., 


ac 


1545. 


jealous God. 


Pigua, January lst 


ALTOGRAPHS. 


sale of Autographs lately 
in London; the dates ex- 
back as far as the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. Those of Nelson, 
the Duke of Wellington, and General 
Washington, commanded better prices 
those of most the crowned 
According to the theory of a 
certain in the West, the 
shape and general appearance of the 
autograph, which have hitherto been 
thought indicate the character 
of the writer, are quite unimportant. 
He indicates character from an auto- 
graph without looking at it. The 
sense of touch is all that he relics up- 
‘The letter may be closed, but by 
at once 


A great 


} . 
LOOK place 


tendin 


o 


than of 
heads. 


Professor 


to 


on. 


bv feeling of it, he describes 


the morai and intellectual attributes of 


the letter-writer. He holds that in 
writing, every man communicates to 


the paper his peculiar nervous aura, 
which every stroke 
the pen. being an emission of the will 
as it were, on paper. This aura is as 
arably adherent to the letter, as 
that whena 


accomnpanies 


Insey 


contagion Is to wool 2. aa 


person gifted with a delicate sense of 


he 


whole man who wrote 


at once reads the 
it. The Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Indiana is mention- 


touch takes it up, 


ed as possessing this power of interpre- 
tation touch, in an extraordinary 
degree, ‘To such an extent does the 
learned professor above mentioned, go, 
attaches more importance to 
ible aura of autographs, than 

to the bumps of the phrenologist, 
We submit these mysterious matters 
to our neighbor of the Chronicle. We 


by 


+] | 
that ne 


this invis 


are living in the latter days. 


EXECUTION IN PHILADELPHIA. 

‘The Philadelphia Enquirer gives an 
account of the recent execution in that 
place, of Samuel Zeppan, convicted 
of the murder of Cuflee Tod. The 
whole affair was conducted privately, 
ithe proper officers, clergymen and a 
jury of twelve citizens alone being 
present. The ordinary religious exer- 
cises having been performed, the pris- 
oner shook hands with all about him, 
and ascended the steps of the gallows. 
His behavior was composed and be- 
coming. His arms were pinioned— 


ithe cap drawn over his eyes, and the 
| rope secured to the cross beam of the 


| te ; 
} A common torture in 1579 and ’80 was 
{to immerse the legs in ja ‘k-boots filled with 
| quick lime, water, &c., until they were} 


burnt to the bone, in order to force the sub- 
}ject to the oath supremacy, and 
| then, with other circumstances of barbarity, 
| they were executed on the gallows. 

| It was ausual thing to beat, with stones, 
the vf the clergy, wll thei 
|brains gushed out. had needles 
thrust under their nails, or the nails them- 
selves were torn olf. Others had their bow- 
felstorn open, which they were obliged to 
support with their bands, or their flesh torn 
with curry-combs, 

Dr. Johnson, speaking of this period, says 
no instance even in the ‘tena 
persecutions,” equal to the severity which 
the Protestants exercised against the Cathe 


take ol 


shorn leads 
( Jihers 


| that there is 





lolics of Ireland. 


Dr. Milner collected the history of 204 


isole account of being Catholic. Of this 
;oumber, 142 were priests, three were la lies 
of rank, and the remainder gentlemen 
lintelligence and worth. Amongst them, 15 
were condemned for denying the sriRITUAL 
| supremacy of the sovereign, 126 for the ex- 
ercise of priestly functions, and the rest for 
being reconciled to the Catholie faith. He 
lrecords the history of ninety priests who 
died in prison, and of 105 others sent into 
perpetual banishment. He enumerates a 
| host that were stripped, whipped, fined, and 
their property destroyed. 
Catholic gentlemen of one parish were sud- 
denly seized and committed to prison for 
non-attendance at church, ‘These were 
every week, during a whole year, dragged 
“by main force to hear the established ser- 


ol} 


persons executed during this period, on the} 


In one night, 50] 


scaffold, Standing thus in expectation 
of being sent suddenly into the pres- 


}ence of his Maker, ata given signal, 


the prop was suddenly drawn, and he 
fell, but, the rope was too long, and 
his neck remained unbroken. — It was 
necessary to hang him asecond time. 


ihe made no complaint, but’ merely re- 


marked, **did not my teet touch the 
cround ?’’ ‘*T felt it.” he said, and he 
was answered inthe affirmative. In a 
few minutes, the rope was again adjust- 
edto hisneck ; almost his last words 
were, as he turned to the Sheriff, 
‘“God bless you Mr. Michael, good 
bye!’ The drop fell, and poor Zep- 
pan found himself a disembodied spir- 
it, Tothe last, he persisted in declar- 
ing that, he was present when the blow 
was struck, but he did not commit the 
murder. 

What do our readers think of hang- 
ing, asa preservative and promoter of 
Christian civilization ? 


AND Soutu.—All 


Weattu, Norra ee 
lation 


wealth is produced, and the accumu 


; . its 
of wealth in a community depends “> 
lability to produce beyond its scone 
Compare the county of Essex, Massach 


setts. w the State of South Carolina: 
setts, with the State ‘Annual products. 
$23,800,006 


22,600,000 


County of Essex 
State of South Carolina 
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